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LAPD  opens  nationwide  search  for  successor 
to  Davis;  ‘considerable  interest’  reported 


The  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  be- 
gan a nationwide  search  for  a new  police 
chief  last  month,  opening  the  position  for 
the  first  time  in  departmental  history  to 
law  enforcement  executives  from  outside 
the  LAPD. 

A spokesman  for  the  department’s  per- 
sonnel section  reported  that  a number  of 
the  nation's  top  police  executives  have  ex- 
pressed interest  in  the  job,  but  he  de- 
clined to  disclose  their  names,  noting 
that  the  candidate's  identities  “at  least 
initially’’  must  be  kept  confidential. 

Candidates  from  within  the  department 
will  also  be  considered  to  succeed  Police 
Chief  Edward  M.  Davis,  who  will  retire 
in  January.  The  spokesman  noted  that 
the  original  December  5 filing  deadline 
for  applications  has  been  pushed  back  un- 
til an  “adequte  group  of  candidates”  can 
be  amassed  to  compete  in  both  a written 
test  and  an  oral  interview. 

In  October,  a group  of  23  senior  LAPD 
commanders  had  threatened  to  take  legal 
action  that  would  have  limited  the  de- 
partment's selection  to  current  members  of 
the  force.  The  officers  planned  to  base 


year,  marked  by 

The  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police  has  completed  one  of  its  most 
productive  years,  scoring  high  marks  in  the 
areas  of  responsiveness  to  its  membership, 
innovation  in  research  and  leadership  in 
promoting  affirmative  action  employment, 
according  to  a year-end  report  by  lACP 
[■'xeeutive  Director  Cllcn  D.  King. 

“Although  the  year  is  not  yet  finished, 
wc  arc  pleased  with  the  forecast  and  ex- 
tremely pleased  with  what  has  taken 
place  in  the  past  10  months,”  King  said  in 
his  annual  account  to  the  group’s  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Noting  that  the  association’s  recent  con- 
ference in  I.OS  Angeles  set  a new  atten- 
dance mark  with  7 767  registrants,  the  ex- 
ecutive director  said  that  the  success  of  the 
meeting  was  partly  attributable  to  lACP’s 
effort  to  insure  that  it  is  truly  a member- 
ship organization. 

•The  policy  at  headquarters  is  that  the 
more  than  100  staff  employees  arc  working 
directly  for  the  members  and  are  respon- 
sive to  their  needs  and  their  desires,  King 
observed. 

One  direct  membership  service  that 
King  mentioned  in  the  report  is  the  new 
lACP  Bureau  of  Governmental  Relations 
and  Legal  counsel.  "This  bureau  was  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  providing  liaison 
between  the  law  enforcement  conununity 
and  the  legislative  decision  makers  whose 


their  suit  on  the  precedent  that  no  LA 
police  chief  has  ever  been  picked  from 
outside  the  ranks,  but  the  personnel 
spokesman  said  that  the  threatened  action 
failed  to  materialize. 

While  the  23  commanders  may  have 
aborted  their  plans  to  keep  an  outsider 
from  stepping  into  the  chief's  job,  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  reported  that  there  is 
"considerable  interest”  in  the  position 
among  several  leaders  of  the  country  s 
law  enforcement  agencies. 

In  a series  of  informal  telephone  inter- 
views completed  before  the  position  was 
opened  to  nationwide  competition,  the 
Times  found  that  many  executives  were 
eager  to  try  for  the  job,  but  that  they 
were  reluctant  to  discuss  the  matter  be- 
cause of  the  sensitivity  of  their  current 
positions. 

One  chief  reluctantly  came  to  the  phone 
and  told  a Times  reporter  that  he  knew 
what  the  writer  wanted  and  said  that  while 
he  W.-1S  interested,  he  did  not  want  to  dis- 
cuss the  situation.  “1  think  it’s  premature 
to  make  a statement  at  this  time,”  he 
said. 


actions  and  decisions  have  a profound  ef- 
fect on  police,"  he  said. 

The  report  cited  the  new  bureau’s  res- 
ponsibilities in  the  areas  of  legislative  ove^ 
view  and  legislative  information  as  two 
major  services  for  association  members. 
"We  have  had  more  calls  from  Capitol  Hill 
asking  our  assistance,  advice  and  counsel 
since  we  opened  the  doors  on  our  new  op- 
eration than  we  have  had  over  a period  of 
years.”  King  noted. 

Commenting  on  the  bureau’s  legal  func- 
tion, the  executive  director  pointed  out 
that  the  division  is  conducting  a number  of 
law-related  programs  for  police  and  is  pro- 
viding legal  advice  and  other  law  services. 

"We  have  a very  active  and  talented 
group  of  lawyers  working  in  a variety  of 
areas.”  the  report  stated.  “Our  police  legal 
advisor  program  has  been  growing  steadily 
and  our  legal  publications  list  is  being  ex- 
panded steadily." 

Meanwhile.  King  said,  the  group’s  labor 
relations  section  is  actively  studying  police 
discipline  issues.  Members  of  the  section 
are  working  on  the  implementation  and 
evaluation  of  4>rototype  rules  and  proce- 
dures for  disciplining  officers,  and  lACP  is 
publishing  a Police  Discipline  scries,  ac- 
cording to  the  report. 

In  addition,  the  association  is  conduct- 
ing a police  strike  project  designed  to  ex- 
amine the  wide  range  of  labor  relations  is- 


Another of  those  polled.  Vernon  Hoy, 
chief  of  the  Arizona  Department  of  Public 
Safety  and  a former  member  of  the  LAPD, 
declared  that  he  might  consider  becoming 
a candidate,  depending  upon  whether  com- 
petition for  the  job  would  be  fair  and  im- 
partial or  "just  window  dressing.” 

Other  potential  candidates  told  the 
Times  that  they  would  want  guarantees 
of  confidentiality  before  they  would  par- 
ticipate in  any  testing  process.  The  per- 
sonnel section  spokesman’s  comments  to 
Law  Enforcement  News  seemed  to  indi- 
cate that  such  guarantees  will  be  granted. 

Apparently,  three  separate  groups  of 
police  executives  will  vie  for  Davis'  job. 
The  first  includes  such  top  current  LAPD 
officers  as  Assistant  Chiefs  Daryl  F.  Gates. 
Louis  L.  Sporrer  and  Robert  F.  Rock,  as 
well  as  a number  of  deputy  chiefs  and 
commanders. 

The  second  group  is  composed  of  fon 
mcr  members  of  the  Los  Angeles  depart- 
ment who  have  moved  on  to  head  smaller 
departments.  Hoy,  a 26-year  LAPD  veteran 
who  was  a deputy  chief  before  leaving, 
Continued  on  Page  16 


sues  confronting  police  management.  King 
said  in  his  report.  The  program  includes  a 
series  of  labor  relations  seminars  and  sev- 
eral publications  dealing  with  the  topic. 

"We  arc  also  very  active  and  becoming 
even  more  so  in  the  area  of  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  and  Affirmative  Action 
workshops,”  the  executive  director  noted, 
adding  that  minority  recruitment,  hiring 
and  promotion  have  been  of  major  concern 
to  law  enforcement  officials  and  that  a 
great  deal  of  effort  has  been  put  into  the 
lACP  program. 

"In  1977  we  worked  very  closely  with 
more  than  50  representatives  of  police 
agencies  in  developing  affirmative  action 
programs  and  exploring  equal  employ- 
ment opportunities,”  he  said.  'We  have 
two  workshops  scheduled  for  1978  to  deal 
with  the  same  topics  and  we  anticipate 
good  attendance  by  interested  police  offi- 
cials.” 

Noting  that  the  Bureau  of  Governmen- 
tal Relations  and  Legal  Counsel  is  handling 
lACP’s  labor-related  functions,  King  ob- 
served that  the  bureau’s  projects  are  em- 
phasizing employement  opportunities  for 
women  as  well  as  for  minorities. 

“In  our  publications,  essentially  the  Po- 
lice Chief  and  the  Journal  of  Police  Science 
and  Administration,  we  have  explored  vir- 
tually every  aspect  of  minority  recruitment 
'Continued  on  Page  5 


Ex-Cincy  chief 
Goodin  cleared 
on  appeal 

An  Ohio  appellate  court  recently  vindi- 
cated former  Cincinnati  Police  Chief  Carl 
V.  Goodin,  who  was  convicted  last  year  of 
perjury  and  tampering  with  evidence  in  a 
case  involving  alleged  abuses  by  several 
members  of  the  city’s  vice  squad. 

In  reversing  the  conviction,  which  was 
handed  down  by  a Hamilton  County  Com- 
mon Pleas  Court  jury  in  June  1976,  the 
First  District  Ohio  Court  of  Appeals  ruled 
that  Goodin  had  been  found  guilty  on  “in- 
sufficient evidence,”  the  2-to-l  decision 
further  stated  that  a motion  for  a directed 
verdict  of  acquittal  should  have  been 
granted. 

Goodin,  who  was  once  recommended  as 
a successor  to  late  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  wa*  sutpended  from  hi*  p<»*' 


Carl  V.  Goodin 

December  1975  after  being  indicted  on  11 
counts  of  bribery,  extortion,  soliciting  ille- 
gal compensation,  tampering  with  evidence 
and  perjury.  At  the  time,  related  charges 
were  also  filed  against  six  other  Cincinnati 
officers  and  three  civilians,  including  Larry 
Flynt,  a former  policeman  who  is  editor- 
publisher  of  Hustler  magazine. 

The  series  of  indictments  followed  an 
investigation  that  was  initiated  in  October 
1975  after  nine  police  officers  wrote  an 
open  letter  charging  that  vice  squad  mem- 
bers were  soliciting  bribes  for  Goodin.  The 
chief,  along  with  the  nine  others  indicted, 
has  denied  the  charges  from  the  outset. 

In  addition  to  vindicating  Goodin,  the 
appeals  court  also  reversed  the  conviction 
of  Richard  K.  Beyer,  the  former  Cincinnati 
vice  control  commander,  ordering  that  a 
new  trial  be  granted  in  his  case. 

At  their  original  trial,  both  Goodin  and 
Beyer  had  been  convicted  of  lying  about 
the  way  in  which  a special  police  fund  was 
replenished  and  of  submitting  falsified  ac- 
counting sheets  to  support  their  testimony. 

As  a result  of  the  convictions.  Common 
Pleas  Court  Judge  Gilbert  Bcttman  had 
sentenced  Goodin  to  four  months  in  the 
county  jail  and  fined  him  $2,500  on  each 
count. 


lACP  director’s  report  sees  ’77  as  productive 

service  to  group’s  membership 
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Audto  Casseite  Tape  Recordings  of  the 
Arson  Seminar,  held  in  New  York 
City.  January  4,  1977 

I.  Welcome 

Dr,  Gerald  Lynch,  President 
John  Jay  College  of  Crim.  Just. 
Opening  of  the  Arson  Seminar 
Chief  in  Charge  of  the  Department 
Frank  Carrulhers 
New  York  City  Fire  Department 
Types  of  Arsonists,  Motives,  Survey  of 
Arson  Law,  Criminal  Investigation 
Deputy  Chief  Fire  Marshall 
John  Barracato 

New  York  City  Fire  Department 
Interfacing  with  Field  Forces 
Professor  Charles  T Ryan,  Chairman 
Department  of  Fire  Science 
John  Jay  College  of  Crim.  Just 
Price:  $10.00 

II.  Survey  of  the  Chemistry  of  Fire; 
Survey  of  the  Physics  of  Fire 

Gustave  E Bonadio 
Price:  $10.00 

III.  Combustion  Properties 
Of  Common  Fuels 

Steven  Koepfer 

John  Jay  College  of  Crim,  Just. 
Price:  $10.00 

IV.  Pyrolysis  and  Fire  Patterns 
Of  Structural  Fires 

Dr.  Peter  DeForest 

John  Jay  College  of  Crim.  Just. 
Price:  $10.00 

V.  Building  Construction 
Li  James  Keetan 

New  York  City  Fire  Department 
Insurance  Companies'  Role 
In  Arson  Investigation 
Price:  $10.00 

VI.  Investigation  of  Structural  Fires 
Fire  Marshall  John  Knox 

New  York  City  Fire  Department 
Price:  $10.00 

VII.  Capabilities  of  the  Forensic 
Science  Lab 

Sgt  Michael  Yander 

New  York  City  Police  Department 
Price:  $10.00 

VIII.  Panel  Discussion 
Dr  Peter  DeForest 
Deputy  Chief  John  Barracato 
Professor  Charles  T.  Ryan 

Price:  $10.00 

All  Eight  Sessions 
Price:  $65.00 


To  order  indicate  the  tape  or  tapes 
desired,  and  compute  the  total  pnoe 
Please  include  your  name,  address, 
city,  state,  /ip  code,  and  the  agency 
or  institution  with  which  you  are 
affiliated 

Mail  order  to  Office  of  Instruction- 
al Services.  John  Jay  Cottege  of  Crim- 
inal Justice.  445  West  59th  Street, 
New  York.  New  York  10019. 
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Juvenile  justice  center  book 
analyzes  status  offense  laws 

The  National  Center  for  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice, a Federally-funded  research  group,  re- 
cently published  the  first  in  a scries  of 
monographs  designed  to  examine  and  com- 
pare juvenile  statutes  as  they  relate  to  a 
variety  of  topics. 

Entitled  Juvenile  Couri  Jurindtctwn 
Over  Children's  Conduct  A Statutes  Anal- 
ysis. the  58-pagc  book  discusses  the  varying 
terminology  and  definitions  of  those  cate- 
gories of  juvenile  court  jurisdiction  com- 
monly referred  to  as  “delinquency"  and 
"status  offenses.” 

"Tables  and  narrative  set  forth  the 
labels  attached  to  these  jurisdictional  cate- 
gories by  the  statutes  of  each  of  the  fifty 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  by 
several  model  acts  and  by  the  IJA-ABA 
Juvenile  Justice  Standards  Project,  and 
describe  in  detail  the  specific  types  of  ju- 
venile conduct  included  in  the  Jurisdiction- 
al sections  of  each  statute,"  an  NCJJ  an- 
nouncement stated. 

The  monograph  attempts  to  illustrate 
the  legislative  departure  from  distinguish- 
ing between  criminal  and  non-criminal  acts 
connoted  by  the  use  of  the  terms  “delin- 
quency" and  “status  offense." 

According  to  NCJJ,  future  monographs 
in  the  series  will  analyze  statutory  provi- 
sions for  transfer  of  jurisdiction  between 
juvenile  court  and  criminal  court,  confiden- 
tiality of  juvenile  records  and  proceedings, 
and  judicial  vs.  executive  control  over  ju- 
venile proceedings. 

For  more  information,  write-  National 
Center  for  Juvenile  Justice,  3900  Forbes' 
Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15260. 

Virginia  enacts  compensation 
program  for  crime  victims 

Virginia  law  makers  recently  enacted  a 
statute  which  sets  up  a mechanism  to  pro- 
vide monetary  compensation  to  innocent 
victims  of  violent  crimes. 

Under  the  new  law,  which  is  retroactive 
to  July  1,  1977,  the  crime  victim  or  a 
member  of  his  or  her  family  must  establish 
that  the  offense  occurred  in  Virginia,  that 
it  was  reported  within  48  hours  to  the 
proper  authorities,  and  that  he  or  she  was 
the  innocent  victim  of  the  crime. 

Emergency  awards  of  up  to  $1,000  may 
be  provided  by  the  commission,  pending  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  claim.  A 
maximum  of  $10,000  will  be  paid  to  each 
victim,  if  his  or  her  claim  is  found  to  be 
valid  under  the  new  provision. 

Calif,  researchers  perfecting 
roadside  blood  test  for  pot 

Police  may  soon  be  able  to  give  road- 
side intoxication  tests  to  determine  the 
level  of  marijuana  in  the  bloodstream  of  a 
motorist,  according  to  a researcher  who  is 
refining  the  procedure  for  the  California 
Highway  Patrol  and  a Federal  drug  agency. 

“At  the  moment,  it’s  a test  that  has  to 
be  done  in  the  lab.  but  it’s  one  that  con- 
ceivably could  be  refined  into  a roadside 


test."  said  Dr.  Jim  Soares,  on  of  the  scien- 
tists who  developed  the  test  at  the  White 
Memorial  Medical  Center  in  Los  Angeles. 

Although  the  intoxication  exam  cur- 
rently involves  the  use  of  bulky  equipment. 
Soares  estimated  that  a portable  test  device 
could  be  developed  in  from  three  to  five 
years.  “It  doesn’t  require  very  complex 
equipment,  and  could  easily  be  modified  or 
reduced,"  he  added. 

Another  researcher,  Dr.  Satanand  Shar- 
ma  of  the  Southern  California  Research 
Institute,  noted  that  while  private  mari- 
juana use  has  been  reduced  to  a simple  vio- 
lation in  many  state's,  there  is  still  a need 
for  standards  to  judge  when  a person’s  per- 
formance has  been  impaired  by  the  drug. 

"Different  people  react  differently,  of 
course,  but  overall  we’ve  found  that  it  af- 
fects such  things  as  keeping  a car  on  the 
road  or  visual  perception,  even  at  fairly  low 
doses  of  marijuana,"  Sharma  said. 

Crisis  mediation  officer  wins 
Rl  attorney  general's  award 

A Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island  police  offi- 
cer. who  was  critically  wounded  while 
mediating  a family  dispute  earlier  this  year, 
has  received  the  state’s  Attorney  General 
Law  Enforcement  Award  of  1977. 

Patrolman  James  Karcemo  was  pre- 
sented with  the  award  by  Rhode  Island  At- 
torney General  Julius  C.  Michaelson  last 
month  in  a Law  Enforcement  Day  cere- 
mony at  which  the  41-year-old  policeman 
and  six  other  nominees  were  honored  for 
“course,  devotion  to  duty  and  dedication 
to  the  job  of  community  relations  required 
of  police." 

Karcemo,  who  has  been  a member  of 
the  Pawtucket  department’s  family  crisis 
team  since  1973,  showed  that  he  met  all 
three  of  the  award's  criteria  last  March 
when  he  was  stabbed  while  trying  to  cool 
a domestic  dispute. 

According  to  the  award  citation,  the  of- 
ficer was  called  to  the  scene  where  a moth- 
er and  daughter  were  trying  to  persuade 
the  daughter's  ex-boy  friend  to  leave. 

“Officer  Karcemo  requested  the  boy  to 
leave  but,  instead,  the  boy  stabbed  the  po- 
liceman several  times  and  fled  on  foot,” 
the  citation  said.  “Though  critically 
wounded  and  in  a state  of  shock,  he  fired 
several  shots  and  wounded  his  assailant, 
causing  him  to  seek  treatment  at  a hospital, 
where  he  (the  19-year-old  attacker)  was 
discovered  and  eventually  arrested." 

In  presenting  the  award,  Attorney 
General  Michaelson  observed  that  it  was 
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Master's  Degree  in  Administration  of  Justice 
UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH 

Concentrations  Law  enforcement,  juvenile  corrections,  adult 
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appropriate  that  a member  of  a crisis  inter- 
vention unit  should  receive  the  honor 
"considering  the  significant  rise  in  the 
number  of  domestic  crimes  which  have 
come  to  the  attention  of  my  office.” 

“The  battered  and  abused  woman  and 
the  child  that  has  been  beaten  to  death  no 
longer  evokes  surprise,”  he  added.  "We  also 
find  an  increasing  number  of  incest  cases 
coming  to  the  attention  of  law  enforce- 
ment.” 

As  a result  of  the  stabbing  incident, 
Karcemo  was  hospitalized  for  about  two 
weeks  and  has  yet  to  be  able  to  return  to 
duty.  He  has  been  a member  of  the  Paw- 
tucket police  division  since  1963. 
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(Kansas):  Clayton  Buckles,  Preston 
Horstmann  (Maryland);  Don  Dahl- 
strom  (Michigan):  Don  Bradel  (Min- 
nesota); Dave  Baxter,  Ashley  Fields, 
jack  Seitzinger,  Darrel  Stephens  (Miss- 
ouri): Kenneth  Fairly  (Mississippi); 
Kenneth  Bovasso,  David  Roberts  (Ne- 
braska); Ken  Braunstein  (Nevada); 
Mark  Thompson  (New  Hampshire): 
james  Ford,  Dorothy  Guyot,  Lillian 
Reilly,  Barbara  Sacks  (New  Jersey); 
Stephen  Campbell,  Eugene  Johann, 
Tom  Twyford,  Tom  Ward  (New 
York):  Richter  Moore  (North  Caro- 
lina):  Tom  Marsh,  Walter  McGreevy, 
Steven  Rice,  Charles  Walker  (Ohio); 
William  Parker  (Oklahoma);  Ron  Willis 
(Oregon);  Tom  Landers  (PeQnsylvan- 
ia);  Glenford  Shibley  (Rhode  Island); 
William  Mathias  (South  Carolina); 
Michael  Braswell  (Tennessee);  Joe 
Scholl  (Texas);  Marvin  Marcus,  Tom 
Spratt  (Virginia);. Larry  Fehr,  Ricky 
Thomas  (Washington);  Dan  King  (Wis- 
consin). 


Blackballed  ex-G-man  joins 
task  force  studying  FBI  role 


NYCPD  to  assign  women  to 
homicide  investigation  squads 


An  cx-FBl  agent,  who  was  drummed 
out  of  the  bureau  in  1970  for  criticizing  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  in  a confidential  letter,  has 
become  a member  of  a task  force  delegated 
to  propose  reforms  in  the  structure  and 
mandate  of  the  FBI  and  other  Federal  law 
enforcement  agencies. 

In  recalling  his  forced  resignation  from 
the  bureau  of  Scripps-Howard  corespon- 
dent, John  F.  Shaw,  44,  noted  that  the 
irony  of  his  present  situation  does  not  es- 
cape him,  but  that  it  doesn't  bother  him 
either.  “I  don’t  like  to  dwell  on  it,"  he 
said.  "It  could  become  an  obsession,  or 
even  be  a great  frustration  in  my  work." 

The  former  Marine  captain,  who  had 
served  seven  years  as  an  FBI  special  agent, 
noted  that  his  problems  with  the  bureau 
began  in  1970  when  he  was  studying  for  a 
master’s  degree  at  New  York  City’s  John 
Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice. 

He  had  written  a 15-page  letter  to  a 
professor  who  had  derided  the  bureau  for 
its  intelligence  abuses.  Although  Shaw  had 
generally  defended  the  FBI  in  the  dispatch, 
he  did  find  fault  with  the  Hoover-inspired 
"personality  cult,”  the  late  director’s  high- 
ly centralized  administration,  and  the 
bureau’s  basic  "over  caution”  and  lack  of 
originality  in  handling  cases. 

The  agent  had  intended  that  the  corres- 
pondence be  kept  between  the  professor 
and  himself,  but  he  made  the  mistake  of 
having  the  final  draft  typed  by  secretaries 
in  the  FBI’s  New  York  field  office,  where 
he  was  assigned  to  keep  tabs  on  Russian 
agents.  A typist  reported  the  letter  to  su- 
periors. who  requested  a copy  from  Shaw. 

When  he  refused  to  produce  the  letter, 
citing  academic  freedom,  agents  were  or- 
dered to  sift  through  wastebaskets  and 
they  manned  to  reconstruct  about  half  of 
the  letter. 

After  news  of  the  incident  reached 
Hoover.  Shaw  was  ordered  banished  to 
Butte,  Montana,  which  at  the  time  was 
considered  to  be  the  bureau’s  limbo  for 
out-of-favor  agents,  Shaw  refused  to  move 
his  terminally  ill  wife  and  their  four  chil- 
dren to  the  new  post  and  his  forced  resig- 
nation was  accepted  “with  prejudice,”  rep- 
resenting a black  mark  on  his  employ- 
ment record. 

Before  the  letter  incident.  Shaw’s  past 
performance  with  the  FBI  had  been  ex- 
emplary. He  had  been  assigned  in  1966  as  a 
bureau  interpreter  for  Alexei  Kosygin’s  UN 


visit  and  the  Russian  premier’s  meetings 
with  President  Johnson. 

Ironically,  he  had  been  completing  his 
masters  degree  at  John  Jay  College  so  that 
he  could  accept  a choice  assignment  as  an 
instructor  at  the  bureau’s  new  academy  at 
Quantico.  Virginia. 

In  his  interview  with  the  Scripps- 
Howard  reporter,  Shaw  noted  a further 
irony,  saying  that  his  letter  had  defended 
the  FBI  against  his  professor’s  claim  that 
the  bureau  collected  secret  dossiers  on  the 
private  lives  of  politicians  and  other  public 
figures  and  used  the  data  to  harass  them. 

"1  went  down  the  tubes  defending  the 
bureau  against  collecting  dossiers,"  he  said, 
adding  that  recent  disclosures  about  the 
FBI's  Cointel  program  have  proved  him  to 
be  wrong  and  his  professor  correct. 

Despite  his  resignation,  Shaw  discovered 
that  his  link  with  the  bureau  had  not  been 
completely  broken.  When  he  tried  to  find 
other  employment  in  law  enforcement,  he 
was  stymied  due  to  negative  recom- 
mendations from  the  FBI. 

In  desperation,  he  filed  a suit  against 
Hoover  and  then  Attorney  General  John 
Mitchell,  charging  that  they  were  unfairly 
blocking  him  from  finding  employment, 

Although  the  FBI  settled  out  of  court 
for  $13,000  and  an  agreement  to  remove 
the  prejudicial  remarks  from  his  record, 
Shaw  has  been  refused  a review  of  his  files 
and  he  has  since  filed  another  suit  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  to  obtain 
his  records. 

Shaw  searched  for  a job  for  nearly  a 
year  before  securing  a position  with  the 
Insurance  Crime  Prevention  Insxiiuvc  in 
June  1971.  There  he  met  William  C.  Sul- 
livan. who  had  been  a top  FBI  official  be- 
fore he  left  the  bureau  after  a dispute  with 
Continued  on  Page  15 


The  New  York  City  Police  Department 
has  announced  plans  to  assign  women  de- 
tectives to  its  prestigious  homicide  investi- 
gation squads,  noting  that  women  "can  up- 
grade the  work”  of  the  units. 

Emphasizing  that  the  action  is  "more 
than  just  a trend  of  women’s  lib,”  Chief  of 
Detectives  John  L.  Keenan  told  a New 
York  Times  reporter  that  women  on  other 
detective  assignments  had  exhibited  a high 
degree  of  "tenacity  and  inquisitiveness 
qualities  that  arc  especially  important  in 
homicide  work." 

Meanwhile,  the  president  of  the  Police 
Women’s  Endowment  Association.  Police 
Officer  Anne  Powers,  called  the  proposed 
assignments  "a  breakthrough"  and  ex- 
pressed hope  that  the  move  "will  be  the 
forerunner  of  other  breakthroughs  for 
women  in  the  department.” 

Powers  noted  that  a woman  was  as- 
signed to  the  homicide  squad  for  a short 
period  in  1920.  and  according  to  legend, 
had  helped  solve  some  big  cases.  However, 
she  added  that  the  appointment  was  an  c.x- 
ception  and  that  no  women  have  since 
been  assigned  to  the  homicide  units. 

Lieutenant  John  J.  Yuknes,  head  of  the 
First  Homicide  squad  in  Manhattan  was 
also  enthusiastic  about  the  assignments.  "I 
can  sec  a lot  of  merit  to  the  idea,”  the  21- 
year  veteran  detective  told  the  T ones.  "Wc 
often  deal  with  sensitive  situations  wlicrc 
someone  who  can  relate  to  women  would 
be  invaluable.” 

Yuknes  explained  that  it  can  be  very 
difficult  for  a young  female  witness  to  pro- 
vide information  when  she  is  being  "ques- 
uuncU  by  tome  lough  guy*  smoking  ci- 
gars." 

The  NYCPD’s  detective  bureau  current- 
ly consists  of  approximately  1,000  male 


and  44  female  detectives.  The  women  in- 
vestigators arc  presently  assigned  to  the 
District  Attorneys’  squad,  the  pickpocket 
and  confidence  unit,  the  major  case  detail, 
the  missing  persons  group  and  scx-crimc 
units. 

Although  there  arc  no  women  in  the 
homicide  squads,  the  robbery  and  burglary 
units,  the  auto  detail,  the  bond  and  forgery 
team  or  the  arson-explosion  group.  Keenan 
said  the  females  could  be  assigned  to  the 
homicide  units  by  this  month  and  that 
there  was  no  reason  why  qualified  women 
would  not  be  appointed  in  the  future  to 
other  spcciali/cd  squads. 

In  1976,  the  police  women’s  association 
formally  complained  to  the  city’s  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights  that  tlie  NYCPD 
was  discriminating  against  its  women  offi- 
cers. The  ilcpartment  has  approximately 
450  females  among  a total  sworn  force  of 
nearly  25,000, 

Specifically,  the  complaint  charged  that 
women  were  not  given  the  same  oppor- 
tunities as  men  in  assignments  to  elite  de- 
tective squads.  A hearing  on  the  complaint 
concluded  on  October  31  and  a fin,-!!  de- 
cision is  expected  to  be  handed  down  this 
month. 

While  Keenan  said  that  the  bureau’s  re- 
assignment plan  has  no  connection  to  the 
association’s  complaint,  he  did  concede 
that  the  two  actions  might  appear  to  be 
related.  The  department’s  plans  became 
known  hist  month,  when  Keenan  asked 
detective  commanders  to  identify  out- 
standing women  investigators  to  attend  a 
homicide  training  session  in  preparation  for 
iWcit  cvuiilM*!  ii4Hgiiiii«ul  U>  b*»nsiciiSe 
squads.  It  i*  not  presently  known  how 
many  woman  officers  will  be  assigned  to 
the  units. 


US  criminal  code  revision  bill  clears  Senate 
committee  hurdle;  further  action  due  in  1978 
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The  heavily  debated  bill  which  proposes 
sweeping  revision  of  the  Federal  criminal 
code  overcame  a major  hurdle  last  month 
when  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  ap- 
proved the  measure  by  a 12-to-2  vote. 

Designated  as  S.1437,  the  landmark  leg- 
islation is  designed  to  improve  and  equalize 
administration  of  more  than  3,000  Federal 
criminal  codes,  focusing  on  such  issues  as 
the  establishment  of  sentencing  guidelines, 
the  imposition  of  sharp  restrictions  on 
parole  and  the  reduction  of  Federal  penal- 
ties for  the  possession  of  small  amounts  of 
marijuana. 

Only  Senators  James  B.  Allen  (D-Ala- 
bama)  and  James  Abourezk  (D-  South 
Dakota)  voted  against  the  bill,  which  is 
scheduled  to  go  to  the  full  Senate  early 
next  year  for  further  consideration.  The 
House  is  also  expected  to  take  action  on 
the  measure  in  1978.  but  the  pace  there  is 
reported  to  be  slower. 

In  an  interview  with  the  New  York 
Times,  a Representative  James  K Mann, 
chairman  of  the  House  of  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Justice,  said  he  was 
"optimistic  in  the  belief  that  the  rccodifi- 
cation  of  Federal  criminal  laws  could  be 
enacted  next  year."  He  added  that  his  sub- 
committee would  meet  for  two  weeks  later 
this  fall  to  examine  the  bill  thoroughly  be- 
fore beginning  hearings  in  January. 

Senator  Idward  M.  Kennedy,  who 
helped  draft  the  measure  along  with  the 
late  Senator  John  L.  McClellan  and  others. 


called  the  Senate  Judiciary’s  vote  " a first 
step  toward  making  crime  and  law  enforce- 
ment a bipartisan  issue.” 

McClellan  (D-Arkansas).  who  is  credited 
with  being  one  of  the  measure’s  leading  ad- 
vocates. died  in  his  sleep  late  last  month, 
just  weeks  after  the  final  conrmittcc  vote, 
Upon  hearing  of  the  Senator’s  death.  At- 
torney General  Griffin  B,  Bell  said  that  he 
hoped  S.1437  would  become  a law  and 
would  stand  as  a "monument"  to  McClel- 
lan. 

Early  last  May.  Kennedy.  McClellan  and 
Bell  revealed  the  general  thrust  of  S.1437. 
disclosing  that  the  new  measure  does  not 
include  some  of  the  controversial  aspects 
of  a previous  criminal  code  revision  bill, 

The  earlier  bill,  designated  S.l  in  past 
Congresses,  failed  to  overcome  strong  lib- 
eral opposition  to  many  of  its  provisions, 
including  ones  which  would  have  prohib- 
ited the  disclosure  of  classified  informa- 
tion, eliminated  or  greatly  circumscribed 
the  insanity  defense,  and  expanded  the 
death  penalty  to  cover  treason,  espionage, 

sabotage  and  murder. 

Although  it  remains  to  be  seen  it  S.1437 
will  avoid  the  heated  Congressional  debates 
that  surrounded  the  failure  of  S I,  it  is  cur- 
rently a subject  of  controversy  outside  of 
Congress. 

Recently,  the  National  Council  on 
Crime  and  Delinquency  (NCCD)  called  the 
measure  "inadequate  and  unacceptable 
a resolution  that  it  sent  to  a Senate  Judi- 


ciary subcommittee,  "1'his  is  not  the  code 
that  this  country  needs  and  wants,"  N(.(.l) 
President  Milton  G.  Rector  said.  "It  is  a 
poor  bill  that  has  little  to  offer  our  crimi- 
nal justice  system." 

Generally,  the  NCCD  resolution  called 
for  the  use  of  alternatives  to  prison,  wliilc 
S.1437  would,  in  effect,  provide  m.inda- 
lory  jail  sentences  for  tlic  commission  of 
certain  crimes  and  would  deprive  judges 
and  the  United  States  Parole  Commission 
of  most  of  the  discretion  they  now  have  in 
determining  the  length  of  time  a convict 
will  serve  in  prison. 

One  pr<ivision  of  S.  I437  would  establish 
a commission  to  set  guidelines  for  sen- 
tencing criminals  under  specific  criteria  for 
different  types  of  offenses.  I hesc  sen- 
tences would  be  increased  or  decreased 
only  under  carefully  defined  factors,  such 
as  whether  the  crime  was  a first  offense  or 
whether  it  involved  violence.  However,  the 
guidelines  would  not  permit  a variation  of 
more  than  25  percent  among  sentences  for 
the  same  crime. 

Although  a Federal  judge  could  go  out- 
side the  sentencing  restrictions,  the  bill 
states  that  he  could  do  so  only  after  sub- 
mitting written  reasons.  I’he  defendant 
would  then  be  allowed  to  appeal  if  the 
punishment  was  felt  to  be  too  heavy,  and 
the  government  could  appeal  if  it  thought 
that  the  sentence  was  too  light.  Under  cur- 
rent Federal  law.  appeals  of  sentenees  are 
Ointimicd  on  Page  5 
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PASS 


FROM  NATIONAL  LEARNING  CORP 


FOR 

POLICE  EXAMINATIONS 


CS-25  Correction  Promotion  Course 

(One  Volume) $10.00 

CS-31  Every-Day  Spanish  for  Police  Officers ....  8.00 

CS-32  Police  Administration  & Supervision 1 0.00 

CS-18  Police  Promotion  Course  (One  Volume).  . 10.00 

CS-24  0 & Aon  Drug  Education 8.00 

C-1924  Adminslrative  Investigator 8.00 

C 24  Assistant  Attorney 1 0 00 


C-1697  Assistant  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Women’s 


C-1698  Assistant  Deputy  Warden 10.00 

C-1 1 03  Assistant  District  Attorney 1 0.00 

C-2269  Associate  Attorney 10.00 

C-S6  Attorney 10.00 

C-57  Attorney  Trainee 8 00 

C-90  Border  Patrol  Inspector 6.00 

C-1 973  Border  Patrolman 6.00 

C-1 1 1 Bridge  & Tunnel  Lieutenant 8.00 

C-95  Bridge  & Tunnel  Officer 6.00 

C-2295  Building  Guard 6.00 

C-2260  Campus  Security  Officer 8.00 

C-2261  Campus  Security  Officer  I 8.00 

C-1 700  Campus  Security  Officer  II 8.00 

C-2081  Campus  Security  Officer  Trainee 6.00 

C l 701  Campus  Security  Specialist 8.00 

C-2264  Capital  Police  Officer 6.00 

C-1 21  Captain,  Police  Department 10.00 

C-1 173  Chief  Deputy  Sheriff 8.00 

C-2120  Chief  Institution  Safely  Officer 10.00 

C1401  Chief  Investigator 10.00 

C-1 179  Chief  Marshal 10.00 

C-2148  Chief  of  Police 10.00 

C-1181  Chief  Police  Surgeon 13.75 

C-1 185  Chief  Security  Officer 10.00 

C-1 203  Commissioner  of  Correction 10.00 

C-1 200  Commissioner  of  Police 10.00 

C-1 767  Coordinator  of  Drug  Abuse 

Educational  Programs 10.00 

C-165  Correction  Captain 10.00 

C-956a  Correction  Hospital  Officer  (Men) 6.00 

C-956b  Correction  Hospital  Officer  (Women)  ....  6.00 

C-166  Correction  Lieutenant  ; 8.00 

C-1 21 9 Correction  Matron 6.00 

C-1 67  Correction  Officer  (Men) 6.00 

C-1 68  Correction  Officer  (Women) 6.00 

C-9S7  Correction  Officer  Trainee 6.00 

C-169  Correction  Sergeant 8.00 

C-958a  Correction  Youth  Camp  Officer  (Men)  . . . 6.00 

C-958b  Correction  Youth  Camp  Officer  (Women)  . 6.00 

C-9S9  Correctional  Treatment  Specialist 8,00 

C-966  Court  Officer 6.00 

C-1 229  Criminal  Investigator 6.00 

C-969  Criminal  Law  Investigator $6.00 

C-1 77  Customs  Inspector 6.00 

C-1 611  Customs  Security  Officer  (Sky  Marshal).  . . 6.00 

C-1 239  Deputy  Chief  Marshal 8.00 

C-2263  Deputy  Probation  Director 10.00 

C-1900  Deputy  Probation  Director  IV 10.00 

C-204  Deputy  Sheriff 6.00 

C-1 763  Deputy  Supt.  of  Women’s  Prisons 10.00 

C-1 620  Deputy  United  States  Marshal 6.00 

C-1762  Deputy  Warden 10.00 

C-1 247  Detective  Investigator 6.00 

C-1 260  Drug  Abuse  Group  Worker 6.00 

C-1 405  Drug  Abuse  Technician 6.00 

C-251  Federal  Guard 6.00 

C-1612  Federal  Protective  Officer 6.00 

C-1 285  Field  Investigator 6.00 

C-2S5  Fingerprint  Technician 6.00 

C-2S8  Fireman  Examinations-AII  States 6.00 

C-281  Forest  Ranger 6.00 

C-304  Guard  Patrolman 6.00 

C-353  Hospital  Security  Officer 6.00 

C-332  Housing  Captain 10.00 

C-338  Housing  Guard o.OO 

C-340  Housing  Lieutenant 8.00 


C-342  Housing  Patrolman 6.00 

C-344  Housing  Sergeant 8.00 

C-361  Identification  Clerk 6.00 

C-1 986  Identification  Officer 6.00 

C2294  Identification  Specialist 8.00 

C-362  Immigration  Patrol  Inspector 6.00 

C-364  Inspector 6.00 

C-370  Institution  Safety  Officer 6.00 

C-377  Investigator . . . 6.00 

C-378  Investigator-Inspector 6.00 

C-406  Jail  Guard 6.00 

C-1329  Jail  Matron 6.00 

C-1 331  Jail  Training  Supervisor 8.00 

C-1 332  Jailer-Clerk 6.00 

C-1 341  Law  Assistant 8.00 

C-448  Law  Clerk 8.00 

C442  Lieutenant,  Police  Department 10.00 

C-1378  Narcotics  Security  Assistant 6.00 

C-2245  Paralegal  Aide 8.00 

C-1 688  Park  Patrolman 6.00 

C 574  Parole  Officer 8.00 

C-575  Patrolman  Examinations- All  Stales 6.00 

C-576  Patrolman,  Police  Department 6.00 

C-1 972  Patrolman-Policewoman 8.00 

C-640  Police  Administrative  Aide ; . . . . 8.00 

C-594  Police  Cadet 6.00 

C-639  Police  Clerk 6.00 

C-1 847  Police  Communications 

& Teletype  Operator 8.00 

C-2256  Police  Dispatcher 6.00 

C-1 939  Police  Officer 6.00 

C-1 755  Police  Officer, 

Nassau  County  Police  Dept.  (NCPD) 8.00 

C-1 739  Police  Officer, 

New  York  Police  Dept.  (NYPD) 8.00 

C-1 741  Police  Officer, 

Suffolk  County  Police  Dept.  (SCPD) 8.00 

C-595  Police  Patrolman 6.00 

C-596  Police  Surgeon 10.00 

C-597  Police  Trainee 6.00 

C-598  Policewoman 6.00 

C-1 791  Principal  Investigator $8.00 

C-1 427  Principal  Probation  Officer 8.00 

C-2259  Principal  Program  Specialist  (Correction) . 10.00 

C-618  Prison  Guard 6.00 

C-1 981  Probation  Counselor 8.00 

C-980  Probation  Consultant 8.00 

C-2266  Probation  Director 10.00 

C-1 428  Probation  Employment  Officer 6.00 

C-981  Probation  Investigator 6.00 

C-619  Probation  Officer 8.00 

C-1 429  Probation  Officer  Trainee 6.00 


C-2262  Probation  Supervisor 8.00 

C-1 828  Probation  Supervisor  I 8.00 

C-1 829  Probation  Supervisor  II 8.00 

C-2315  Professional  Conduct  Investigator 6.00 

C-1 997  Program  Specialist  (Correction) 8.00 

G665  Ranger,  U.S.Park  Service 6.00 

C-1 459  Safety  Security  Officer 6.00 

C-702  School  Crossing  Guard 6.00 

C-1 923  School  Guard 6.00 

C-1 999  Security  Guard 6.00 

C-1 467  Security  Officer 6.00 

C-996  Senior  Attorney : 10.00 

C-2265  Senior  Campus  Security  Officer 8.00 

C-2070  Senior  Capital  Police  Officer 8.00 

C-1 665  Senior  Deputy  Sheriff 8.00 

C-2038  Senior  Detective  Investigator 8.00 

C-2073  Senior  Fingerprint  Technician 8.00 

C-1 987  Senior  Identification  Officer 8.00 

C-2119  Senior  Institution  Safety  Officer 8.00 

C-1 010  Senior  Investigator 8.00 

C-1 020  Senior  Police  Administrative  Aide 8.00 

C-2298  Senior  Professional  Conduct  Investigator . . 8.00 

C-1 998  Senior  Program  Specialist  (Correction)  ..  10.00 

C-725  Senior  Special  Officer 8.00 

C-732  Sergeant,  Bridge  & Tunnel  Authority  ....  8.00 

C-733  Sergeant,  Police  Department 8.00 

C-794  Sheriff 6.00 

C-1 060  Special  Agent  FBI 10.00 

C-748  Special  Investigations  Inspector 6.00 

C-749  Special  Officer 6.00 

C-1 692  State  Policewoman 6.00 

C-757  Slate  Trooper 6.00 

C-1 744  Superintendent  of  Women’s  Prisons  ...  . 10.00 

C-1703  Supervising  Campus  Security  Officer 8.00 

C-1 503  Supervising  Court  Officer 8.00 

C-1 666  Supervising  Deputy  Sheriff 8.00 

G1667  Supervising  Housing  Sergeant 8.00 

C-2106  Supervising  Investigator 8.00 

C-2299  Supervising  Professional  Conduct 

Investigator 10.00 

C-1 766  Supervising  Special  Officer 8.00 

G1689  Traffic  and  Park  Officer 6.00 

C-819  Transit  Captain 10.00 

C-820  Transit  Lieutenant 8.00 

C-821  Transit  Patrolman 6.00 

C-822  Transit  Sergeant 8.00 

C-823.  Treasury  Enforcement  Agent 6.00 

C-852  Uniformed  Court  Officer 6.00 

C-853  United  States  Marshal 6.0C 

C-1 989  United  States  Park  Police  Officer 6.00 

C-894  Warden 10-00 

C-891  Watchman 6.00 


Each  BOOK  contains  hundreds  of  multiple-choice  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS,  and  NOTES  for  your  examination. 
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US  crime  code  revision  bill 
clears  Senate  committee  hurdle 


BURDEN'S  BEAT  By  OROWAY  P.  BURDEN 

Citizens  DIVULGE  crime  tips 

"Dial  DIVULGE"  arc  tlic  fancy  catchwords  in  Hennepin  County,  Minnesota, 
where  the  Sheriff’s  Department  has  instituted  a new  telephone  hot  line  through 
which  residents  can  anonymously  report  crime  infonnation  to  the  police. 

• Hennepin  County  cilicens  have  been  instructed  to  dial  the  letters  D l-V-U-I.- 
G-E  to  reach  a recording  device  which  collects  messages  which  are  subsequently 
monitored  and  sorted  out  by  a Sheriff’s  Department  detective.  The  hot  line  is  hot 
only  because  of  the  nature  of  the  infonnation  it  sometimes  receives;  however, 
confused  citi4ens  have  occasionally  misused  it  for  emergency  calls. 

Under  the  direction  of  Sheriff  Don  Omodt,  DIVULGE  was  established  July  1, 
1974,  its  advent  heralded  by  an  advertising  campaign  run  through  the  local  media 
including  public  transit  posters. 

Following  this  initial  publicity  blitz,  the  hot  line  received  morcthna  590  calls 
in  one-month  pcriixl.  The  majority  of  the  callers  were  simply  curious,  leaving  either 
no  message  at  all  or  incomplete  information.  Things  then  quieted  down,  acconling 
to  Sheriff’s  Department  administrative  assistant  Jim  O’Shea.  Hut  Wore  recently,  he 
reports,  there  has  been  a slight  but  encouraging  increase  in  the  number  of  calls,  In 
the  last  six  months  1875  calls  have  been  recorded  on  DIVULGE,  538  more  than 
same  period  last  year. 

The  number  of  people  who  have  called  in  just  to  satisfy  their  curiosity  docs  not 
particularly  upset  the  law  enfotcement  officials.  It  is,  in  fact,  looked  upon  ns  a sign 
that  the  program  is  continuing  to  reach  new  people,  O’Shea  noiess. 

The  Sheriff’s  Department  has  jurisdiction  over  county  lakes  and  roads  and  over 
the  county  jail.  It  also  provides  direct  law  enforcement  .igencies  and  dispatches  calls 
for  surburban  police  and  fire  departments.  Although  the  Department  docs  not  have 
direct  authority  in  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  citizens  there  arc  encuur.igcd  to  use  the 
hot  line.  Their  calls  arc  then  referred  to  the  proper  agency. 

Until  a short  time  ago  Minneapolis  had  its  own  hut  line,  aptly  named  TRAP  A 
RAT.  for  its  dialing  letters.  Unfonuantely,  the  city  police  department  was  so 
beleaguered  by  calls  for  exicnninators  that  the  project  w.is  dropped. 

So  far  DIVULGE  has  scored  several  successes.  Infonnation  received  over  the 
hot  line  has  enabled  police  to  avert  an  escape  from  a county  workhouse  and  to 
apprehend  two  escapees  from  the  state  refonnatory.  On  another  occasion,  a woman 
in  a gas  station  spotted  an  automobile  with  a trunk  filled  with  small  business 
machines.  She  recorded  the  license  plate  number,  called  DIVULGE,  and  several 
persons  were  arrested. 

About  55  percent  of  the  usable  tips  which  arc  recorded  over  the  hot  line  in- 
volve either  the  possession  or  sale  of  narcotics.  Most  of  these  leads  do  not  re.sult  in 
immediate  arrests,  but  can  be  helpful  noncthclew. 

These  nareor/es  rips,  like  all  rnformarion  taken  over  the  hot  line,  cann«it  be  re- 
corded in  a permanent  file  until  corroborated.  The  information  must  also  be 
checked  out  carefully  before  an  arrest  is  attempted. 

Any  hot  line  can  prove  to  be  a great  deal  of  work  for  police.  DIVULGE  re- 
cently recccivcd  a call  threatening  a bomb  scare  at  a local  elementary  school.  In  all 
probability  the  caller  was  himself  an  elementary  school  student,  but  police  never- 
theless checked  out  the  school  thoroughly  each  of  the  three  times  the  youngster 
made  his  threat. 

All  but  three  percent  of  the  DlVUi.GE  callers  keep  their  identity  secret,  in 
addition,  police  must  not  attempt  to  discover  the  names  of  the  callers  if  the  hot 
line  is  to  remain  legitimate.  When  police  wish  an  anonymous  caller  to  come  for- 
ward, ads  arc  placed  in  local  newspapers.  When  a caller  requests  immunity  from 
prosecution,  or  payment  for  his  information,  he  is  requested  to  meet  privately  with 
a detective  to  discuss  the  matter. 

• • • 

(Ordway  /’.  Burden  invites  currespondencf  to  his  office  at  651  Colonial  Rlvd., 
West-wood  P.O..  Washington  Township.  N.J.  07675.) 
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not  permitted. 

In  other  provisions  designed  to  increase 
the  certainty  of  punishment,  the  bill  would 
vastly  restrict  the  concept  of  parole,  the 
amount  by  which  a sentence  may  be  re- 
duced for  good  behavior,  and  concepts  of 
rehabilitation  in  the  correctional  system. 

The  proposed  code  would  radically 
change  the  application  of  parole,  specifying 
that  an  “exceptional  circumstance  must 
exist  before  parole  will  be  granted."  A pri- 
soner could  only  be  paroled  if  the  sen- 
tencing judge  specified  that  he  could  be 
eligible  for  early  release,  the  bill  states,  and 
only  a 10  percent  reduction  of  the  sen- 
tence for  good  behavior  in  prison  would  be 
permitted. 

Other  provisions  of  the  measure  would 
provide  mandatory  jail  sentences  for  those 
who  traffic  in  hard  drugs  or  use  a weapon 
in  the  commission  of  a crime,  impose 
heavier  fines  for  many  categories  of  white 
collar  crime,  and  establish  a program  to 
compensate  innocent  victims  of  violent 
Federal  crimes,  providing  payements  of  up 
to  $50,000. 

While  most  of  the  bill’s  proposals  were 
worked  out  last  May  by  Kennedy  and 
McClellan,  some  of  its  provisions  were 
added  just  weeks  before  the  final  Judiciary 
Committee  vote  was  taken,  producing  legis- 
lation designed  to  appeal  to  both  ends  of 
the  political  spectrum. 

Letters  to 
the  editor 

To  the  Editor: 

Thanks  for  the  coverage  in  the  Novem- 
ber 1st  issue  of  Chief  Robert  di  Grazia’s 
latest  attack  on  us  poor  ignorant  incompe- 
tents what  run  all  these  cruddy  little  police 
departments  scattered  around  the  country. 

Oi  Grazia  apparently  is  an  intelligent, 
capable  man  with  a lot  of  good  ideas,  but 
“big  = good"  is  not  one  of  them.  I’ll  bet 
he’s  got  a map  of  the  United  States  on  his 
office  wall  which  shows  the  Mississippi 
River  as  the  western  city  limit  of  Boston, 
Florida  as  a southern  suburb  of  D.C.,  and 
everything  between  St.  Louis  and  L.A. 
labelled  “Other". 

1 used  to  think  di  Grazia  was  running 
for  lACP  President,  but  I’ve  decided  he’s 
going  to  bide  his  time  and  wait  for  appoint- 
ment as  Superintendent  of  the  National 
Police. 

“ . . . (B)y  the  year  2000  no  department 
should  have  fewer  than  200  employees.” 
Really,  Robert!  “Local  control”  may  be  a 
cliche,  and  sometimes  a euphemism  for  less 
attractive  concepts,  but  it’s  also  a part  of 
what  this  government  of  ours  is  all  about.  I 
would  suggest  selected  readings  from  the 
U.S.  Constitution,  if  you  can  work  them  in 
between  chapters  of  Machiavelli. 

I wish  Chief  di  Grazia  all  success  with 
the  Montgomery  County  Department. 
Wc’ll  try  to  hold  things  down  here  in 
Russellville,  but  1 don’t  know  how  profes- 
sional wc’ll  be.  Most  of  the  citizens  know 
most  of  the  cops,  and  if  I don’t  stay  on  my 
toes  all  the  time  they  keep  getting  to  be 
friends  with  each  other,  and  you  know 
what  that  docs  for  professional  aloofness 
and  image! 

Respectfully, 
John  E.  Marks 
Chief  of  Police 
Russellville,  Alabama 


Late  in  October,  the  committee’s  con- 
servatives overturned  a liberal-backed  pro- 
vision that  would  have  decriminalized  pos- 
session of  up  to  one  ounce  of  marijuana, 
making  it  punishable  by  only  a $100  civil 
fine.  The  conservative  alternative,  which 
was  ultimately  included  in  the  bill,  calls  for 
a $100  fine  for  the  possession  of  half  an 
ounce  of  marijuana  and  proposes  higher 
fines  and  possible  jail  terms  for  possession 
of  greater  amounts. 

In  another  late  action,  the  committee 
voted  to  free  newspapers  and  broadcasters 
from  the  threat  of  criminal  contempt  pros- 
ecutions for  violating  so-called  gag  orders, 
in  which  they  are  ordered  by  judges  not  to 
write  about  these  cases,  if  the  orders  arc 
subsequently  held  to  be  constitutionally  in- 
valid. 

Another  liberal  victory  narrowly  ap- 
proved a provision  barring  Federal  prosecu- 
tion for  dissemination  of  obscene  material, 
except  to  minors,  within  states  where  laws 
permit  such  distribution. 

The  committee  also  approved  an  amend- 
ment permitting  Federal  intervention  in 
“child  snatching”  cases  when  one  parent 
kidnaps  a child  who  is  lawfully  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  other  and  transports  it  across 
state  lines.  Existing  Federal  kidnapping  law 
does  not  apply  in  such  cases. 

Other  amendments  to  S.1437  call  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Smith  Act.  which  makes 
it  a crime  to  advocate  the  violent  over- 
throw of  the  government,  and  the  1799 
Logan  Act,  which  prohibits  private  citizens 
from  communicating  with  foreign  govern- 
ments in  an  effort  to  influence  foreign 
policy. 

In  a measure  designed  to  enhance  a rape 
victim’s  rights,  the  bill  sharply  restricts  the 
freedom  of  lawyers  to  inquire  into  the  past 
sexual  conduct  of  the  victim  and  eliminates 
the  requirement  for  corroboration  of  her 
testimony. 


WHAT’S  ON  YOUR  MIND? 

Law  Enforcement  News  invites  its 
readers  to  submit  commentaries  on 
any  subject  of  current  interest  to  the 
criminal  justice  community.  All  contri- 
butions should  be  sent  directly  to  the 
editor’s  attention. 
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and  hiring  practices  and  we  have  written 
extensively  about  the  important  role  of  the 
female  in  law  enforcement,"  he  said. 

Commenting  on  the  multifaceted  opera- 
tions with  which  the  bureau  is  involved, 
King  declared,  “This  particular  bureau  has 
only  11  full-time  employees,  but.  as  you 
can  clearly  sec,  is  fully  utilizing  each  per- 
son and  all  for  the  membership.” 

Shifting  to  a discussion  of  lACP’s  Bu- 
reau of  Operations  and  Research,  King 
noted  in  his  report  that  the  office  consists 
of  five  divisions,  covering  behavioral  re- 
search, state  and  provincial  police,  techni- 
cal research,  police  management  and  pro- 
fessional development. 

The  Behavioral  Research  Division  deals 
with  publications,  training  and  research  in 
the  social  science  related  areas,  the  report 
said,  noting  that  its  current  projects  in- 
clude preparation  of  a narcotics  investiga- 
tor’s manual  for  state  and  local  officers,  de- 
velopment of  a multljurisdictional  police 


officer  examination,  and  completion  of 
demonstration  projects  on  child  abuse. 

Commenting  on  the  Police  Management 
Division,  which  provides  management  stud- 
ies, operational  reviews,  assessment  centers 
and  testing  services.  King  said  the  unit  de- 
veloped two  manuals  on  the  dccriminali/a- 
tion  of  public  drunkenness  during  1977. 
The  manuals  are  designed  to  help  the  po- 
lice officer  understand  the  rationale  of  de- 
criminalization. 

lACP’s  Professional  Development  Divi- 
sion is  primarily  engaged  in  improving  the 
skills  and  knowledge  of  police  through 
publications,  audio-visual  programs,  and 
classroom  training,  according  to  the  report, 
which  highlighted  the  division’s  recent  pub- 
lication of  the  third  edition  of  Patrol  Oper- 
ations and  the  second  edition  of  Police 
Reference  Notebook. 

In  a discussion  of  the  Technical  Re- 
search Division,  the  report  listed  some  of 
the  section’s  ongoing  projects,  including  an 
Equipment  Technology  Center,  geographic 


base  files  for  law  enforcement,  clandestine 
tactics  and  technology,  and  a special  survey 
on  law  enforcement  response  to  theft  of 
nuclear  materials. 

Staffed  by  former  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel, the  division  is  considering  a study 
on  the  use  of  compact  police  ears,  an  is 
exploring  the  possibility  of  establishing  a 
national  clearinghouse  for  unidentified 
dead  bodies,  according  to  the  report. 

The  fifth  section  of  lACP's  Bureau  of 
Operations  and  Research,  the  Division  of 
State  and  Provincial  Police,  is  designed  to 
advance  the  science  and  art  of  state  and 
provincial  police  services  by  predicting  and 
identifying  needs  and  developing  the  ap- 
propriate response  programs.  King  said. 

Noting  that  it  is  difficult  to  present  the 
full  range  of  association  activities  in  a lim- 
ited time  frame.  King  said  that  his  report  is 
merely  an  overview  of  lACP’s  work  in 
1977,  but  added  that  it  does  give  the 
proper  indication  of  the  degree  of  involve- 
ment of  the  group’s  headquarters  staff. 
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COUNSELOR  AT  LARGE  Bv  MICHAEL  BLINICK,  ESQ. 

The  police  chief  and  the  community  — part  I 


The  question  of  the  police  chief’s  relation  to  the  community  is  highly  complex.  The 
best  approach  to  start  investigating  the  relationship  is  the  concept  of  responsibility  as 
used  by  the  political  scientist. 

To  whom  is  the  chief  of  police  responsible?  His  primary  duties  include  preventing 
crime  and  enforcing  laws  of  the  city,  state,  and  nation.  He  swears  to  do  this  in  the  oath  of 
office  he  takes  as  a public  servant.  His  duties  revolve  around  the  protection  of  the  people 
and  their  property,  of  course,  and  the  very  words  “public  servant”  denote  that  he  works 
for  the  people  of  the  city.  The  question  is,  to  what  extent  should  he  be  answerable  to  the 
people? 

Every  popularly  elected  officeholder  is  directly  responsible  to  the  people,  for  they 
can  reject  his  future  bids  for  office  if  he  has  not  proved  satisfactory  to  them.  But  few 
police  administrators  (with  exception  of  the  sheriff,  whose  police  powers  are  usually 
confined  to  rural  areas)  arc  elected.  Most  arc  appointed  to  their  jobs  by  officeholders  who 
themselves  are  (1)  elected,  such  as  the  mayor  or  council,  or  (2)  appointed  by  appointees 
of  a governing  body,  such  as  a city  manager.  In  addition  to  shortening  the  ballot 
wherever  possible,  the  main  reasons  the  chief  is  not  elected  are  that  (1)  there  are  not 
differing  kinds  of  “Democratic"  and  “Republican”  law  enforcement,  and  (2)  it  helps 
assure  that  the  successful  candidate  would  not  be  obligated  to  the  party  that  had 
supported  him.  Presumably,  partisan  politics  would  only  sully  the  chief  and  he  should 
therefore  be  a trained  career  administrator. 

From  the  above  premise  wc  may  deduce  that  the  chief  should  be  insulated  from  the 
pressures  of  political  parties,  unions,  the  local  chamber  of  commerce,  the  press,  the 
churches,  the  schools,  and  all  other  groups  and  associations.  Although  the  aims  of  these 
group  interests  may  often  be  praiseworthy,  as,  for  example,  providing  protection  for 
small  children  in  crossing  the  street  or  bringing  new  industry  to  the  city,  the  groups 
characteristically  suffer  from  myopia  in  perceiving  any  interest  but  their  own.  They  have 
no  over-all  view  and  they  lack  a technical  knowledge  of  the  problems  in  police  work, 
financial  or  otherwise,  that  may  impede  the  iniplementing  of  their  desires  even  if  the 
chief  is  eager  to  help.  An  illustrative  situation  would  be  a request  of  the  P.T.A.  for  a 
patrolman  to  be  assigned  to  guard  a school  intersection,  not  realizing  that  school  crossing 
guards  in  many  cities  perform  this  task,  releasing  manpower  and  saving  money.  The 
chamber  of  commerce,  too,  may  expect  the  department  to  make  life  easier  for  the 
management  of  local  factories  (both  existing  and  prospective  ones)  by  providing  free 
watchman  service  to  guard  the  grounds  around  the  plant  and  being  lenient  about 
violations  of  ordinances  that  bar  double-parking  by  delivery  trucks. 

In  addition,  in  order  to  rally  support  for  the  programs  and  policies  they  espouse,  the 
groups  naturally  tend  to  exaggerate  the  numbers  of  their  members  and  supporters.  There 
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Introducing  the  MARK  II  Voice  Analyzer.  An  amazing  scientific  instrument 
designed  for  measuring  emotional  stress  reactions  and  detecting  truth  or  deceit 
- quickly  and  accurately. 

Housed  in  an  attache  case,  the  portable  MARK  II  Voice  Analyzer  is  a hybrid 
dedicated  computer.  It  detects  the  inaudible  subconscious  changes  of  stress  in  a 
person’s  voice  tones.  These  changes  are  an  accurate  measure  of  truth  or  lies. 

The  MARK  II,  accurate  as  the  more  complex  polygraph  lie  detector,  can  be 
operated  by  anyone  after  a brief  orientation,  And,  truth  concerning  a specific 
issue  can  be  detected  in  minutes  with  just  a few  questions. 

The  applications  are  numerous:  Pre-employment  screening,  police,  fire  and 
safety  investigations,  insurance  adjustment,  internal  loss  prevention,  or  as  a high 
level  conference  lie  detector  in  negotiations  involving  important  contract  or  large 
financial  transactions. 

Certified  courses  in  be  detection  and  stress  analysis  using  the  MARK  II  Voice 
Analyzer  are  nth  monthly  to  train  new  students  and  those  interested  in  the  field 
of  voice  analysis. 


ADDITIONAL  PRODUCTS 

Miniature  Recorders 
NiQht  Vision  Systems 
Parabolic  Microphone 
Scramblers 
Telephone  Recorders 
Vehicle  Followers 
Weapons  Detectors 
Attache  Case  Recorder 
Body  Armour 
Body  Transmitter 
Countermeasures  Equip. 
Identification  Equip. 
De-Bug  350 

Mark  II  Voice  Analyzer 
Explosives  Detector 
Letter  Bomb  Detector 
Bomb  Blanket 
Countermeasure  Services 
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is  nothing  immoral  about  trying  to  convince  those  in  authority  that  “everyone’s  for  this" 
— but  it  makes  things  difficult  for  those  who  would  abide  by  “community  preference 
levels”  and  “give  the  people  what  they  want.”  And  even  if  what  the  people  want  could  be 
determined  with  some  accuracy,  it  might  not  be  the  solution.  If  the  majority  of  the 
populace  could  agree  on  what  should  be  accomplished,  their  goal  (even  if  of 
unquestionable  legality)  might  not  be  feasible  in  any  case,  or  at  least  in  terms  of  what 
they  would  be  willing  to  pay  for  it  in  money  and  other  resources.  Or,  they  themselves 
would  reject  its  long-term  consequences,  which  they  overlooked  initially,  but  which  often 
can  be  foreseen  by  the  expert  with  his  technical  knowledge. 

In  short,  even  the  small  amount  of  guidance  as  to  the  people’s  wishes  furnished  an 
official  who  wins  office  after  running  on  a specific  platform  is  denied  to  an  appointive 
administrator.  But,  as  is  the  case  with  a lawyer,  the  police  chief  must  be  able  to  predict 
the  results  of  a proposed  course  of  action.  The  statutes  and  the  case  law  are  certainly  a 
firmer,  more  stable  basis  for  prediction  than  the  organized  (and  disorganized),  often 
diametrically  opposed  groups  who  purport  to  speak  for  the  whole  community.  Just  as 
important  arc  the  chief’s  training,  experience,  intimacy  with  the  department,  conunon 
sense,  devotion  to  duty,  desire  for  fair  play  and  human  compassion.  He  must  make 
difficult  judgments,  as  a result  of  which  some  will  feel  slighted,  others  favored.  Certainly, 
if  he  tries  to  please  everybody,  he  will  end  up  pleasing  nobody.  And  more  important,  if 
he  tries  to  please  only  certain  special  groups,  he  will  end  up  with  other  groups  very  much 
displeased.  He  should,  therefore,  be  impervious  to  outside  pressures. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  administrator  should  blind  himself  to  the  wishes  of  his 
usually  fragmented  clientele  groups;  but  he  should  not  be  expected  to  yield  to  them  out 
of  fear  of  repercussions  involving  next  year’s  budget  or  his  own  job  security.  When  the 
police  administrator  is  neglectful,  incompetent,  brutal,  or  dishonest,  he  can  be  dealt  with 
through  the  proper  institutional  channels  of  discipline.  Unless  things  degenerate  to  that 
point,  he  should  be  given  the  right  to  run  his  department  without  interference  from  the 
outside.  If  he  cannot  be  trusted  to  do  so.  then  the  wrong  man  has  been  chosen  for  the 
job. 

One  important  use  of  power  by  the  chief  is  in  choosing  which  threats  to  law  and 
order  take  priority  over  others.  The  experienced  policeman's  judgment  will  always  dictate 
a policy  of  "selective  enforcement.”  This  term  means  not  merely  cracking  down,  for 
instance,  on  speeders  at  a certain  hour  and  day  of  the  week  in  a hazardous  location,  but 
also  determining  which  statutes  shall  lie  dormant,  which  shall  be  employed  when  the 
opportunity  arises,  and  which  shall  be  heavily  stressed  and  rigorously  applied.  There  are 
thousands  of  laws,  with  only  a few  police  officers,  in  comparison  to  the  population,  to 
enforce  them.  Whether  he  is  a rookie  patrolman  walking  a beat  or  the  head  of  a large 
department,  a peace  officer  cannot  arrest  or  even  discover  every  violator  of  every  law. 
This  is  Just  as  well  for  not  only  would  such  a situation  clog  the  courts  beyond  endurance 
and  presuppose  an  amount  of  government  control  and  lack  of  privacy  found  only  in 
totalitarian  states,  it  would  also  mean  that  many  relatively  unimportant  laws,  almost  all 
of  them  below  the  felony  level,  were  being  enforced  with  the  same  vigor  accorded  those 
key  statutes  which  help  keep  the  country  from  turning  into  a jungle. 

In  general,  what  laws  can  or  should  be  selectively  enforced,  and  in  what  ways,  is 
department  policy,  and  should  be  decided  by  the  top  officers  of  the  force,  after 
consulting  (when  necessary)  with  the  mayor,  manager  and  other  civic  leaders.  Ideally,  the 
department’s  responsiveness  should  be  centered  not  around  mere  “public  opinion,”  but 
the  entire  safety  milieu.  The  statutes  and  the  case  law  are  legitimated  by  society,  but 
inchoate,  constantly  changing  expressions  of  "public  opinion,”  unless  given  form  and 
sanctions  by  the  legislature,  are  not. 

• ♦ • 

(To  be  concluded  in  the  January  3.  1978  issue  of  Law  Enforcement  News.) 

Criminologists  debate  current 
issues  at  1977  ASC  conference 


More  than  750  criminologists,  repre- 
senting -both  academicians  and  profes- 
sional practitioners,  met  in  Atlanta  last 
month  to  debate  and  discuss  a wide  range 
of  controversial  issues  in  criminology  and 
criminal  justice  administration. 

The  29lh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Criminology,  chaired  by 
outgoing  president  William  Amos  of 
the  U.S.  Board  of  Parole,  was  highlighted 
by  an  address  by  the  Hon.  David  Bazelon, 
Chief  Judge  of  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals,  on  “Public  Policy  and  Crime  Con- 
trol;’’ a session  on  “Higher  Education  in 
Criminology  and  Criminal  Justice”  chaired 
by  Donal  E.J.  MacNamara  of  John  Jay 
College  of  Criminal  Justice;  and  a spirited 
discussion  of  sentencing  reform  led  by  Don 
Gottfredson  of  Rutgers  University. 

Violent  criminals,  career  criminals, 
juvenile  offenders,  female  offenders,  white 
collar  criminals  and  organized  crime  were 
the  topics  of  other  special  panels,  and 
separate  workshops  were  organized  around 
violence  in  the  schools,  gun  control  legis- 
lation, changes  in  our  attitudes  toward 
and  our  handling  of  rape  victims,  trends 
and  patterns  in  criminal  homicide,  and  the 


future  of  police  patrol. 

Several  rather  heated  debates  arose 
around  the  questions  of  the  impact  of 
higher  education  on  job  performance  in 
criminal  justice  agencies;  the  develop- 
ment of  minimum  standards  for  faculty, 
curricula,  and  physical  facilities  for  crim- 
inology-criminal justice  programs;  the 
desirability  of  establishing  an  accredita- 
tion machinery,  and  evaluation  method- 
ology. 

In  other  actions.  Professor  C.  Ray 
Jeffrey  of  Florida  State  University  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Amos  as  ASC  president  for 
1978,  while  Shlomo  Shoham  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tel  Aviv,  Solomon  Kobrin  of 
the  University  of  Southern  California, 
Richard  McGee  of  the  American  Justice 
Institute  and  Harry  Allen  of  Ohio  State 
University  received  societal  awards. 


CORRESPONDENTS  WANTED 
Law  Enforcement  News  is  seeking 
state  correspondents  to  write  stories 
dealing  with  topics  of  interest  to  the 
criminal  justice  community. 


From  suicide  to  murder: 
bloodstain  interpretation  wins 
conviction  in  7-year-old 
Florida  shooting  case 


The  skills  of  a bloodstain  interpretation 
expert  and  the  persistence  of  two  veteran 
detectives  led  to  the  murder  conviction  of 
a Florida  woman  last  month,  closing  a sev- 
en-year-old  case  which  involved  a shooting 
death  originally  thought  to  be  a suicide. 

According  to  an  account  of  the  case 
provided  by  the  Orange  County,  Florida 
District  Nine  Medical  Examiner’s  Office, 
Air  Force  Sergeant  Milton  E.  Turlington, 
24,  died  in  a Winter  Park  apartment  of  a 
gunshot  wound  to  the  head  in  November, 
1970. 

Although  the  medical  examiner’s  office 
had  suspicions  about  the  shooting  at  the 
time,  it  had  no  scientific  way  of  proving 
that  Turlington’s  death  was  nothing  more 
than  a suicide  and  the  case  was  put  aside. 

Six  years  later,  Winter  Park  Detectives 
Neal  Trautman  and  Dan  Rettig  received 
permission  to  reopen  the  Turlington  inves- 
tigation after  Trautman  had  reviewed  the 
case  file  and  found  it  to  be  of  possible  in- 
terest. The  new  probe  involved  both  the 
complete  reconstruction  of  the  death  scene 
and  a meticulous  bloodstain  analysis  of  the 
reenactment  by  Judith  L.  Bunker  of  the 
District  Nine  Medical  Examiner’s  Office. 

As  a result  of  their  investigation, 
Trautman,  Rettig  and  Bunker  managed  to 
revive  interest  in  the  case  at  the  state  attor- 
ney’s office,  which  in  turn  convinced  a 
grand  jury  to  bring  first  degree  murder 


Orange-Osceola  Circuit  Judge  Maurice  M. 
Paul  asked  Cooper  if  the  state’s  facts  were 
correct.  When  she  replied  affirmatively,  the 
judge  then  asked  her  if  she  indeed  did  kill 
Turlington.  She  declared,  "Yes  I did.’’ 

In  a telephone  interview.  Bunker  told 
Law  Enforcement  News  that  Cooper’s  at- 
torney had  planned  to  accept  a charge  of 
second  degree  murder  for  his  client,  but 
that  Cooper  would  not  admit  her  guilt. 
However,  when  the  defendant  saw  the  pho- 
tographic evidence  that  the  state  planned 
to  use  against  her,  she  changed  her  mind. 

“The  greatest  satisfaction  of  everyone 
involved  in  this  case  was  the  admission  of 
guilt,  in  open  court,  by  Mrs.  Cooper,  after 
being  confronted  with  the  reconstruction 
of  Turlington’s  death,’’  Bunker  said. 

Explaining  the  prosecution’s  case,  Fur- 
low  noted  that  his  office  ultimately  agreed 
to  accept  the  second-degree  plea  because 
failure  to  do  so  would  have  led  to  an  “all 
or  nothing"  trial  in  which  the  jury  would 
have  been  unable  to  convict  Cooper  of  any- 
thing less  than  first-degree  murder. 

But  Trautman  noted  that  he  and  his 
partner  "feel  if  we  had  gone  to  trial,  we 
would  have  had  no  problem  with  first  de- 
gree,” apparently  because  of  the  strength 
of  the  reconstructed  evidence  they  and 
Bunker  uncovered. 

Outlining  how  the  relatively  new  science 
of  blood-stain  interpretation  helped  to 


Bloodstain  interpretation  expert  Judith  L.  Bunker  holds  a photo  of  the  actual  crime  scene 
against  the  recreated  blood-spattered  bedside.  The  ruler  is  used  to  provide  investigators 
with  an  accurate  scale  of  the  reproduced  scene. 


charges  against  Michele  Cooper,  with 
whom  Turlington  had  been  romantically 
involved. 

At  a hearing  on  November  10.  Assistant 
State  Attorney  William  Furlow  revealed 
the  new-found  evidence  against  Cooper, 
noting  that  he  would  prove  she  had  mur- 
dered Turlington  in  her  apartment  because 
he  had  planned  to  stop  seeing  her  in  favor 
of  another  woman.  The  attorney  added 
that  Bunker  would  testify,  as  an  expert 
witness,  that  the  position  of  Turlington’s 
body  at  the  moment  of  bloodshed  indi- 
cated that  the  gunshot  wound  could  not 
possibly  have  been  self-inflicted. 

After  l-urlow  finished  his  presentation 


produce  the  evidence  necessary  to  seal  the 
case.  Bunker  noted  that  she  was  contacted 
by  Trautman  and  Rettig  in  the  spring  of 
1976  to  analyze  photographs  of  the  actual 
blood-splattered  death  scene. 

"I  had  to  examine  old  black  and  white 
photographs  that  were  taken  with  an  In- 
stamatic.”  she  said.  "They  were  bad.  but 
I saw  bloodstain  patterns  that  were  similar 
to  those  I had  studied  in  other  cases  that 
were  not  compatible  with  the  (suicide) 
story." 

Bunker  explained  chat  because  no  scale 
drawings  had  been  made  of  the  crime 
scene,  the  apartment  in  which  Turlington 
died  had  to  be  reconstructed  to  permit  the 


A comparison  of  bloodstained  pillows  shows  the  original  photograph  of  the  actual  crime 
scene  (left)  and  a photo  of  the  recreated  scene.  The  blood  on  the  original  pillow  came 
from  the  nose  ami  mouth  area  of  the  victim. 


investigators  to  rccnact  the  death  and  ob- 
tain accurate  bloodstain  photos. 

Incorporating  the  known  facts  that 
Turlington. was  on  one  of  the  apartment’s 
two  beds  at  the  moment  of  bloodshed  and 
that  he  later  fell  to  the  floor  between  the 
beds,  Bunker  proceeded  to  prove  that  the 
victim  was  lying  in  a prone  position  at  the 
time  the  bullet  penetrated  his  skull  a 
position  that  would  have  made  it  physical- 
ly impossible  for  Turlington  to  shoot  him- 
self. 

The  investigative  team  of  Bunker, 
Trautman  and  Rettig  measured  the  actual 
apartment  and  then  reconstructed  the 
scene  in  a Winter  Park  warehouse,  meticu- 
lously recreating  the  key  elements  of  the 
case.  They  obtained  beds  similar  to  those 
in  the  original  photo  of  the  death  scene, 
and  used  the  same  model  telephone,  foot- 
stool and  phone  book  that  had  been  found 
at  the  scene. 

After  recruiting  a volunteer  "victim" 
who  was  approximately  the  same  height 
and  weight  as  Turlington,  the  investigative 
team  reenacted  the  death,  attaching  plastic 
bags  of  human  blood  to  the  mock  victim’s 
head  and  turning  him  off  the  bed  from  dif- 
ferent positions. 

To  reinforce  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
through  the  "live  victim"  test.  Bunker  at- 
tached two  large  sponges  to  a clay  brick, 
soaking  the  apparatus  in  a pan  of  human 
blood.  She  then  dropped  the  device  on  the 
spot  in  the  reconstructed  scene  which  was 
struck  by  the  victim’s  head  after  he  was 
shot. 

"In  representing  the  (victim's)  head 
with  the  brick  and  sponges,  I was  not  con- 
cerned with  the  quantity  of  blood,"  she 
said.  "1  wanted  to  sec  if  I could  reproduce 


the  same  bloodst.nin  p.'Utcrns  [as  those  in 
the  photos  of  the  original  death  scene).’’ 

Noting  that  sophisticated  bloodstain  an- 
alysis techniques  had  not  been  developed 
at  the  lime  of  the  original  Turlington  inves- 
tigation. Bunker  said  that  she  acquired  her 
expertise  by  studying  and  working  with 
Herbert  I..  MacDonald,  who  pioneered  the 
science  of  bloodstain  interpretation, 

Another  factor  that  helped  lead  to 
Cooper’s  conviction  came  to  light  when 
Trautman  and  Rettig  discovered  that  she 
had  not  left  the  country,  as  was  originally 
believed,  but  rather  was  serving  time  in  a 
Florida  prison  for  murdering  Richard  W, 
Johnson  in  1973. 

Subsequent  investigation  revealed 
striking  similarities  between  the  two  mur- 
ders. Both  were  prompted  by  Cooper’s 
jealousy  of  another  woman,  both  involved 
lethal  amounts  of  drugs  bc'mg  found  in  the 
body  fluids  at  autopsy,  ami  both  victims 
died  of  gunshot  wounds  produced  by  bul- 
lets from  the  same  gun. 

As  a result  of  Cooper’s  conviction  in  the 
Turlington  case,  the  49-ycaM»IU  former  art 
dealer  was  sentenced  to  a 15-year  prison 
term,  to  be  served  after  she  completes  a 30* 
year  sentence  that  was  imposed  four  years 
ago  in  connection  with  the  Johnson  mur- 
der. 

Commenting  on  the  scientific  method- 
ology which  led  to  the  conviction,  Bunker 
noted  that  bloodstain  interpretation  has 
been  "an  impon.int  tool"  in  solving  other 
cases  in  the  Orlando  area.  " This  science  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum  at  the 
Orlando  Police  Academy,"  she  said.  "It  is 
also  being  included  in  recent  evidence  tech- 
nician schools  sponsored  by  the  Orlando 
Police  Department.” 


Hunker  allows  a brick  attached  to  two  blood-soaked  sponges  (o  fall  upon  the  footstool 
and  strike  the  floor,  recreating  the  trajectory  of  the  victim’s  head,  in  an  effort  to  repro- 


duce usable  bloodstains. 
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Providing  a professionai  service 


An  interview  with  Troy,  New  York  Public  Safety  Commissioner 

George  W.  O’Connor 


George  W.  O'Connor,  45,  was  appointed  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Safety  of  Troy,  New  York  in  February 
1973,  primarily  to  implement  the  reorganization  of  the 
city's  Police  Bureau.  In  September  1975.  he  took  a year's 
leave  to  aid  in  the  development  of  the  Police  Executive 
Forum  (PERF)  for  the  Police  Foundation. 

O'Connor  began  his  career  as  an  officer  with  the  Oak- 
land Police  Department  in  1956.  His  diverse  work  in 
criminal  justice  has  taken  him  to  Chicago,  where  he  be- 
came director  of  training  for  the  city’s  police  department; 
to  Maryland,  where  he  was  director  of  lACP's  Professional 
Standards  Division,  and  to  Washington,  where  he  served  as 
chief  of  LF.AA’s  Police  Programs  Division. 

In  1970,  O'Connor  returned  to  Ohio  to  become  the 
director  of  Cleveland's  Public  Safety  Department,  and  the 
following  year  he  came  to  Florida’s  University  of  Miami 
to  develop  the  school’s  criminal  justice  program. 

This  interview  was  conducted  for  Law  Enforcement 
News  by  Steven  Pasichow. 

♦ • • 

LEN:  Your  responsibility  as  Commissioner  of  Public  Safe- 
ty entails  the  management  and  coordination  of  both  the 
police  and  fire  services.  Which  of  the  two  takes  up  a great- 
er portion  of  your  time? 

O’CONNOR:  Ir  almost  depends  on  the  day  of  the  week, 
the  time  of  the  year  or  the  political  season.  Right  now.  I 
would  say  my  time  is  almost  split.  But,  because  of  my 
own  interests,  if  I have  free  time,  I devote  it  to  the  issues 
and  problems  of  the  police  services.  If  I have  any  loose 
time  in  the  evenings  or  quiet  parts  of  the  day,  1 tend  to 
devote  it  more  to  trying  to  develop  something  new,  or  to 
improve  a problem  or  to  solve  a problem  on  the  police 
side.  I attend  to  the  fire  issues  and  problems  as  they  come 
up.  So,  I'm  reactive  on  the  fire  side  and  proactive  on  the 
police  side. 

LEN:  Can  you  give  us  some  idea  as  to  the  size  of  the  juris- 
diction of  Troy  and  the  size  of  your  police  department? 
O'CONNOR:  From  the  1970  census  the  population  was 
around  63,000.  Since  then,  the  population  has  decreased 
slightly  to  about  60,000.  The  police  department  has  136 
sworn  officers.  With  the  CF.TA  program  we  added  ten  full- 
time employees  in  mostly  clerical  jobs.  Three  or  four 
CKTA  employees  were  added  to  our  police  garage  opera- 
tion. We  continue  to  have  the  same  number  of  parking 
meter  attendants.-  3 , school  crossing  guards  on  a part-time 
basis:  35  ; and  intern  positions  on  a part-time  basis;  8.  The 


size  of  Troy  is  about  12-15  square  miles. 

LEN:  ilow  would  you  describe  the  gcncr.-d  population  of 
Troy  in  terms  of  its  ethnic,  racial,  and  economic  makeup? 
O’CONNOR:  1 would  describe  it  as  almost  as  diverse  a 
community  as  you  can  find  in  terms  of  ethnic  back- 
ground. Almost  all  nationalities  arc  represented  in  Troy. 
We  have  a very  small  black  popualtion,  five  to  eight  per- 
cent. I'xonomically  there  is  dearly  a wide  range,  but  very 
little  on  the  high  side.  Most  of  the  apparent  affluence  in 
the  area  resides  across  the  river  or  outside  the  city.  But 
there  are  some  very  nice  residential  areas  within  the  city. 
LEN:  When  you  were  employed  by  the  city,  it  was  under- 
stood that  your  primary  responsibility  was  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  police  department.  Since  the  beginning  of 
your  employment  in  1973,  what  were  some  of  the  police 
improvement  efforts  in  your  rcorganizational  program? 
O’CONNOR:  There  were  two  kinds  of  improvement  ef- 
forts. One,  the  obvious,  highly  visible  activity  which  in- 
cluded a new  radio  communications  system,  an  attempt  to 
upgrade  the  motor  vehicle  fleet  and  its  maintenance,  and 
an  allocation  of  a million  dollars  out  of  Federal  revenue 
sharing  funds  to  renovate  police  headquarters.  Those  are 
the  kinds  of  things  that  people  can  see  and  feel,  weigh 
and  measure.  That  is  the  kind  of  change  every  department 
goes  through  when  it  has  had  a management  study. 

The  second  change  that  I’ve  been  working  on,  and  it’s 
more  of  a question  of  Style,  philosophy,  attitude,  and 
some  very  basic  concepts  of  the  business,  has  had  to  do 


Photo;  Dave  P.  Louff,  Troy  Times  Record 
Commissioner  George  W.  O'Connor 
with  depicting  the  role  of  the  various  participants  of  this 
operation.  What  I’m  trying  to  suggest  in  a lot  of  different 
ways  is  that  the  police  department  was  created  in  order  to 
provide  a variety  of  services  to  the  public  and  that  those 
services,  are  provided  by  the  people  we  call  police  officers 
and  to  some  extent  by  sergeants,  or  first  line  supervisory 
or  investigative  penonnel.  The  rest  of  us  have  as  our  res- 
ponsibility the  job  of  supporting,  maintaining,  supplying, 
assisting  and  doing  what  we  have  to  do  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  police  officer  on  the  street  to  dischai^e  the  more 
fundamental  responsibility.  The  myth,  that’s  always  been 
talked  about  in  law  enforcement  is  that  the  police  officer 
or  patrolman  is  the  backbone  of  the  business.  And  yet, 
consistently  in  our  behavior  we  show  that  he  has  not  been 
the  backbone.  He’s  been  another  part  of  the  anatomy 
that’s  not  far  removed  and  perhaps  a little  more  depressed 
in  other  words,  he’s  been  what's  left  after  we  staff  all  the 
specialized  units,  all  the  indoor  jobs,  all  the  jobs  that  have 
the  status  and  reward  attached  to  them  but  most  of  which 


have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  quality  of  service 
rendered  to  the  citizen  on  the  street. 

LEN:  Arc  you  in  a sense  trying  to  better  define  the  roles 
of  police  personnel? 

O’CONNOR:  I’m  trying  to  define  the  role  of  support  and 
management  and  to  release  the  individual  police  officer  to 
do  what  he  has  to  do,  to  make  the  decisions  he  needs  to 
make,  to  take  the  actions  he  needs  to  take,  and  to  support 
those  actions  when  they’re  appropriate. 

LEN;  This  was  the  management  upgrade  study? 
O’CONNOR;  Yes.  The  management  study  was  a tradi- 
tional management  study.  It  was  a blueprint  which  the 
management  consultants  drew  after  looking  at  this  depart- 
ment. They  first  draw  an  organizational  chart  of  what  the 
department  looks  like  at  present  and  another  one  showing 
the  way  the  department  ought  to  look.  And  that  means 
changing  some  structure,  reallocating  certain  people,  im- 
proving the  record-keeping  function,  clearing  up  the  build- 
ing, and  washing  the  cars  twice  a week  instead  of  once. 
This  involves  applying  fairly  traditional  approaches.  We’ve 
been  trying  to  do  most  of  what  seemed  appropriate. 

But  aside  from  that,  I didn’t  follow  the  blueprint  or 
management  report  in  its  entirety  because  I didn’t  agree 
with  some  of  the  things.  They  could  have  brought  some- 
one else  who  would  have  spent  his  tenure  here  holding  dis- 
ciplinary hearings  and  doing  inspections  at  roll  calls  to  see 
that  everyone’s  shoes  were  shined  and  that  people  saluted 
those  of  the  appropriate  rank,  and  marched  in  military 


formations.  1 reject  all  of  shat.  While  I don’t  think  it’s  to- 
tally unimportant,  it’s  the  least  important  thing  we  have 
to  worry  about  if  we  are  talking  about  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  service  to  the  public.  I really  don’t  think  the  shine 
on  a man’s  shoes  is  a measure  of  the  kind  of  humanity, 
wisdom,  strength  or  intelligence  he  brings  to  bear  when 
confronting  human  problems  on  the  street. 

What  they  didn’t  have  any  idea  about  was  who  was 
going  to  be  brought  in  as  the  construction  superintendent 
or  as  the  plumber  to  take  the  architects’  scheme  and  put  it 
together.  What  I’ve  done  is  to  bring  perhaps  a philosophy 
or  a concept  to  bear  upon  the  implementation  of  fairly 
traditional  recommendations  about  how  you  go  about 
improving  a police  department.  What  1 refused  to  do  was 
come  in  with  a standard  in  my  head  which  said  that  every- 
one should  be  able  to  stand  so  tall  and  run  so  fast.  I came 
in  with  the  understanding  that  this  is  an  old  police  de- 
partment that  had  been  here  for  100  years  and  was  going 
to  be  here  at  least  that  many  more  and  that  it  was  emi- 
nently unfair  to  inflict  a whole  new  set  of  standards  upon 
people  who  had  joined  this  police  department  under  a dif- 
ferent condition.  I thought  it  better  to  give  them  the  op- 
portunity and,  hopefully,  the  resources  to  grow.  I would 
rather  take  what’s  here  and  work  with  it.  I think,  almost 
without  exception,  a man  will  take  the  opportunity  that’s 
given  to  him  to  grow.  1 think  in  the  long  run  that  makes  a 
more  solid  kind  of  organization  that’s  being  built. 

LEN:  One  of  the  other  improvements  made  was  the  in- 
novation of  a crime  prevention  unit.  How  did  that  come 
about? 

O’CONNOR:  In  1975,  I submitted  a grant  proposal  to 
New  York’s  Division  of  Criminal  Justice  Services  to  pro- 
vide funding  for  what  was  termed  a Citizens  Crime  Preven- 
tion Council.  This  was  a program  built  in  response  to  the 
idea  that  we  “professionals”  are  sufficiently  knowledge- 
able, but  undernourished,  and  we  like  to  sit  around  the 
table  with  a group  of  lay  citizens  and  convince  them  that 
a)  our  businesses  is  of  sufficient  complexity  that  they  will 
never  fully  understand  all  of  it;  and  b)  that  if  they  as  tax- 
payers will  provide  us  X additional  resources  we  can  con- 
tinue to  do  what  we’re  now  doing  but  we  can  perhaps  do 
it  a little  better  and  faster.  That  to  me  has  been  the  his- 
tory of  crime  prevention  activities:  to  confuse  and  turn 
the  citizen  away  or  put  him  off  in  the  spectator’s  seat 
with  the  understanding  that  he  really  doesn’t  have  a signif- 
icant role  and  that  we  have  a handle  on  these  problems 
but  we  just  need  more  of  what  we  have  just  to  do  it  bet- 
ter. 

My  idea  was  that  we  would  build  a Citizens  Crime 
Prevention  Council  which  would  allow  the  “professionals” 
to  sic  in  the  spectators’  seats  and  be  asked  questions  and 
be  a resource  to  the  citizens.  But  the  citizens  would  have 
to  be  responsible  for  developing  and  understanding,  de- 
veloping and  carrying  out  programs  which  would  supple- 
ment and  complement  whatever  else  the  “professionals” 
were  doing.  There  is  a unique  role  for  the  citizen  to  play 
in  crime  prevenion.  The  proposal  was  turned  down  be- 
cause of  resistance  from  the  so-called  traditional  police 
groups  — police  unions,  the  police  chiefs  association,  the 
mayor’s  association,  all  of  which  are  represented  on  the 
crime  control  board. 

LEN:  How  does  your  Crime  Prevention  Unit  function 
now? 

O’CONNOR:  The  Crime  Prevention  Unit  that  we  have, 
which  is  staffed  by  a captain,  sergeant,  and  a civilian 
member,  is  available  five  days  a week  on  a two-shift  a day 
basis.  It  runs  from  about  9;00  A.M.  to  10;00  P.M.  and  has 
done  some  very  fine  things  and  has  reached  a lot  of  people 
in  two  ways.  First,  through  a mobile  classroom  for  which 
the  school  board  no  longer  had  use  and  which  was  loaned 
to  us  and  set  out  in  various  locations.  It  serves  as  a mobile 
office  in  that  specific  area  or  neighborhood.  People  can 
come  in  and  go  through  a lot  of  displays  on  lights,  locks 
and  alarms  of  homes  and  businesses. 

Secondly  we  have  a van  that  goes  out  through  the 
city  to  various  senior  citizen  groups,  schools,  etc.  and 
gives  out  various  crime  prevention  literature,  shows  films 
and  gives  lectures.  They  use  everything  to  make  people 
better  understand  how  critical  this  topic  is  in  protecting 
themselves  and  their  property.  We  arc  using  the  Crime 
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“I  don’t  think  the  shine  on  a man’s  shoes  is  a measure  of 
the  humanity,  wisdom,  strength  or  intelligence  he  brings 
to  bear  when  confronting  human  problems.” 


“The  self-interest  groups  that  worry  about  the  working  conditions  of  the  police  officer 
tend  not  to  exercise  what  appears  to  be  extraordinary  influence  over  the  legislature 
on  demands  for  markedly  improving  the  [police]  business.” 
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Prevention  Unit  as  the  springboard  of  the  team  policing 
project. 

LEN:  In  past  studies  you  have  emphasized  the  need  to 
produce  the  “highest  potential  for  public  service,”  and 
emphasized  also  the  value  of  the  concepts  of  “city,” 
“community,”  and  “neighborhood”  to  a police  depart- 
ment. The  importance  of  effective  interact  on  and  com- 
munication between  the  police  and  the  public  has  also 
been  pointed  out.  The  team  policing  concept  has  seen 
much  use  in  present  day  policing  in  many  variations  by 
a number  of  departments.  Now  that  you  sec  your  depart- 
ment utilizing  this  concept,  can  you  point  out  the  reasons 
for  it  in  Troy  and  describe  what  the  style  will  be  like  in 
this  department? 

O’CONNOR:  Troy  is  a city  of  neighborhoods  or  commun- 
ities and  at  the  present  time  we’re  organized  to  deliver 
basic  patrol  service  on  the  basis  of  zones.  We  have  six 
basic  zones  in  the  city  supplemented  with  an  overlaying 
zone.  Each  zone  is  covered  by  either  one  two-man  patrol 
cars  or  two  one-man  patrol  cars.  In  the  identification  of 
neighborhoods  and  communities  it  is  necessary  to  look  at 
the  city  in  the  way  it  has  been  divided  over  the  years.  We 
looked  at  it  in  terms  of  political  wards,  service  delivery 
zones  (such  as  police,  fire,  street  cleaning,  etc.)  and  school 
districts.  We  also  looked  at  it  in  terms  of  parish  boun- 
daries of  the  churches,  which  best  showed  the  real  lines 
that  identified  the  different  parts  of  the  city.  The  neigh- 
borhoods that  exist  around  the  various  parishes  are  differ- 
ent and  have  common  characteristics  but  each  has  its  own 
cohcsivencss,  needs  and  identity.  We  are  building  upon 
their  needs  and  sense  of  community  identity  with  this 
team  policing  concept.  Coupled  with  that  is  the  idea  that 
in  the  police  field  we  have  always  gone  under  the  assump- 
tion that  the  individual  officer  is  responsible  for  the  things 
that  occurred  within  his  zone  or  on  his  beat.  We  have  al- 
ways claimed  to  have  operated  that  way.  If  a burglary  oc- 
curs, we  would  like  to  think  there  is  a police  officer  out 
there  we  can  yell  at,  chat  theoretically  he  didn’t  prevent  it 
from  happening. 

The  reality  is  that  there  are  168  hours  in  a week,  and 
an  individual  works  40  of  those.  1 don’t  believe  that  the 
concept  of  accountability  at  the  individual  level  is  appro- 


priate. If  you  can’t  hold  one  person  accountable,  then 
you  can't  hold  anyone  accountable  unless  you  put  people 
together  in  working  groups  and  hold  the  group  or  team  ac- 
countable. But  in  doing  that  you  have  to  give  the  team 
the  opportunity  to  develop  as  a team.  You  have  to  give 
the  team  the  opportunity  to  meet  as  a team  and  to  identi- 
fy its  problems  with  the  community  in  which  it  is  work- 
ing. It  is  necessary  to  find  out  what  the  resources  arc  with- 
in that  community  in  order  to  help  it  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems, then  somehow  establish  and  try  to  stick  with  the 
idea  that  the  team  is  responsible  for  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  the  service. 

LEN:  What  docs  a team  consist  of? 

O'CONNOR:  Right  now  a team  approximately  consists  of 
a captain,  three  to  five  sergeants  (uniformed  or  investiga- 
tive in  this  department)  and  about  14  police  officers.  If  a 
team  finds  that  it  has  particularly  significant  juvenile 
problem  then  it  will  be  up  to  the  team  to  determine  up  to 
what  extent  its  membership  will  develop  a kind  of  special- 
ization to  deal  with  that.  If  the  team  finds  that  it  has  a 
particularly  difficult  traffic  problem  or  accident  problem, 
the  team  is  going  to  have  to  make  some  kind  of  decision 
as  to  how  or  to  what  extent  one  or  more  persons  will 
focus  upon  enforcement  and  investigation  of  the  accident 
situations.  In  Troy  we  tend  not  to  have  a sufficiently  large 
work  load  which  would  justify  specialized  squads. 

The  team  will  be  responsible  for  providing  all  of  the 
basic  services,  and  consists  of  patrol  officers,  supervisory 
and  investigative  personnel. 

LEN:  Could  you  describe  your  evidence  technician  pro- 
gram and  how  it  originated? 

O’CONNOR:  It  came  about  because  in  looking  at  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  department  was  adequately  processing 


crime  scenes  or  physical  evidence  it  was  my  impression 
that  we  were  covering  only  about  one  percent  of  serious 
crime  scenes  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  physical  evi- 
dence. At  that  time  we  had  two  people  with  the  rank  of 
identification  officer  and  they  spent  their  days  largely  in- 
doors, going  over  fingerprints,  doing  paper  work  and  some 
photography.  It  occurred  to  me  that  in  crime  investigation 
you  have  two  major  kinds  of  information  that  you  arc 
trying  to  gather  to  help  you  to  determine  what  happened 
and  who  did  it.  One  is  the  information  you  gather  from 
people,  either  witnesses,  victims,  or  suspects.  The  other  is 
information  that  you  gather  from  things,  which  tradition- 
ally has  been  more  reliable.  But  wc  were  not  using  scien- 
tific investigation  to  any  significant  degree.  There  were  a 
couple  of  people  who  had  some  skill  but  not  enough  to 
process. 

LEN:  What  type  of  training  docs  a police  officer  go 
through  to  become  an  evidence  technician? 

O'CONNOR:  A grant  from  the  Division  of  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Services  provided  funds  to  purchase  equipment  in- 
cluding a vehicle.  We  hired,  on  a consulting  basis,  an  evi- 
dence technician  from  the  Dade  County,  Horida  Public 
Safety  Department.  This  technician  had  five  years  experi- 
ence on  the  street  as  an  ET.  In  a two  week  program,  wc 
put  nine  men  through  the  program  who  were  picked  on 
the  basis  of  seniority.  The  ET  jobs  are  up  for  bid  on  a six 
month  basis.  I saw  no  man  come  out  of  the  program 
lacking  enthusiasm  or  ability.  I think  this  program  has 
demonstrated  what  I have  spoken  about  before  - that  the 
man  out  on  the  street  is  capable,  interested  and  will  do 
the  job  well  if  you  give  him  the  opportunity,  training  and 
tools. 

LEN:  How  is  the  program  utilized? 

O’CONNOR:  If  there  is  one  ET  on  duty  he  will  cover  city- 
wide.  If  there  arc  two  on  duty  they  will  usually  split  on  a 
north-south  basis.  Originally,  the  ET  was  a regular  zone 
officer.  He  had  to  handle  his  zone  plus  wherever  he  was 
needed  as  an  ET.  Wc  formulizcd  ir  a step  further  and  said 
he  will  continue  to  be  basically  a patrol  officer  and  will 
patrol  on  a citywide  or  north-south  basis.  He  won’t  have  a 
specific  zone.  He’ll  be  an  additional  patrol  resource. 

LEN:  What  are  your  feelings  about  specialization? 
O’CONNOR:  In  a department  of  this  size,  I think  you  can 


get  along  with  virtually  no  specialization.  I think  that 
most  of  the  specialization  that  you  might  require  can 
probably  be  provided  better  by  non-police  personnel.  For 
example,  identification  as  a function:  there  is  nothing 
uniquely  police  about  the  taping,  classifying,  filing,  photo- 
graphing and  other  various  paper  work  attached  to  identi- 
fication that  police  personnel  can  do.  It  is  something  that 
anyone  who  has  interest  primarily  and  who  develops  some 
ability  and  skills  can  do.  Records  operations  is  another 
area  where  there  is  nothing  peculiar  about  it  that  requires 
someone  with  a gun  to  do  the  job.  In  the  radio  room,  on 
the  other  hand.  I think  field  experience  as  a dispatcher 
and  as  a complaint  operator  has  its  merits  and  can  be  very 
valuable.  Of  course,  it  can  also  be  a distraction  or  liability 
rather  than  an  asset.  It  basically  depends  on  the  individ- 
ual. 

I don’t  think  we  have  the  number  of  “exotic  crimes,” 
so  to  speak,  to  develop  specialized  units.  We  do  need  to 
have  follow-up  investigations  on  cases  that  have  some  po- 
tential for  conclusion  through  more  activity.  In  the  team 
policing  program,  each  team  will  have  its  investigative  res- 
ponsibilities. They  will  carry  the  responsibility  for  the  in- 
vestigation right  up  through  the  follow-up  investigation, 
except  when  wc  can  identify  a clear  pattern  of  activity  in 
certain  crimes  like  burglary,  that  is  citywide  in  nature.  Or 
if  we  get  a heinous  crime  or  something  that  requires  addi- 
tional resources  to  the  team,  wc  will  have  a major  case 
unit  that  will  operate  centrally.  That  unit  will  assist.sup- 
plcmcnt,  pick  up  and  take  over  certain  cases. 

LEN:  Docs  your  police  department  operate  with  two-man 
cars  or  one-man  cars?  This  is  an  aspect  of  police  work  that 
has  been  getting  increasing  attention. 

O’CONNOR:  The  contract  between  the  city  and  the  Po- 


lice Benevolent  Association,  before  I arrived  in  1972,  had 
a clause  which  provided  that  there  be  four  two-man  cars 
on  night  shifts  and  on  the  day  shift  there  would  be  two 
two-ntan  cars.  This  clause  was  put  in  at  the  time  when  the 
city  manager  was  trying  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  force  as 
perceived  by  the  I’BA.  At  the  same  time  he  was  trying  to 
go  into  a one  man  car  operation.  The  reason  for  the  pro- 
visions in  the  clause  is  sometintes  stated  as  rcLitive  to  the 
safety  of  the  officers,  or,  depending  upon  who  the  people 
arc  talking  to.  the  reason  is  sometimes  given  to  assure  the 
citizens  that  there  will  always  be  a certain  number  of  of- 
ficers available  and  working  at  any  given  time.  In  1974  1 
was  able  to  get  the  PBA  to  agree  to  a modification  of  this 
because  of  problems  with  that  clause  coupled  with  a rigid 
seniority  clause.  To  deal  with  the  conflicts  that  arose.  I 
suggested  that  we  put  in  the  contract  wording  to  the  ef- 
fect that  "in  the  event  that  equipment  is  available  two  of- 
ficers assigned  to  a two-man  unit  may,  if  they  mutually 
agree,  split  ,md  work  the  same  zone  in  two  one-man  cars, 
Depending  upon  the  seriouncss  of  the  call  and  at  the  dis 
patchcr’s  discretion,  one  or  both  cars  would  be  dispatched 
to  the  same  call,” 

LEN:  Troy  is  surrounded  by  a number  of  smaller  police 
departments  that  vary  in  size.  What  type  of  relationship 
do  you  have  with  these  departments? 

O’CONNOR:  It's  on  an  as-needed  basis.  We  arc  tied  to- 
gether with  a capital  district  radio  network.  Our  radio 
rooms  arc  tied,  so  if  something  occurs  all  the  departments 
in  the  vicinity  can  be  alerted  through  their  radio  roonts 
and  reach  out  to  their  own  filed  units. 

LEN:  What  arc  your  feelings  about  consolidation  of  ser- 
vices in  Troy,  especially  police  services? 

O’CONNOR:  I respond  to  consolidation  as  I respond  to 
policing  in  Troy.  1 want  to  centralize  and  maintain  on  a 
single  operation  basis  those  things  that  make  sense,  such 
as  records,  communications,  laboratories,  etc.  Depending 
upon  the  phase  of  police  work,  it  should  be  run  on  either 
a county  or  state  level.  For  instance,  more  than  one  for 
cnsic  lab  in  a state  as  large  as  New  York  is  not  enough.  In 
terms  of  training  programs,  wc  need  a criminal  justice 
academy  or  an  educational  institution  in  the  area  that  will 
take  the  responsibility  for  developing  practitioners  within 
the  criminal  justice  system  and  also  of  maintaining  current 
awareness  of  those  people  in  their  careers. 

LEN:  Should  it  be  statewide? 

O'CONNOR:  If  you  want  to  talk  about  one  state  univer- 
sity, The  Police  College  of  New  York,  that  might  be  pos- 
sible. The  initial  pre-service  training  or  initial  training  at 
the  time  of  a promotion  and  tlic  in-service  needs  of  the^ 
agencies  couldn't  be  handled  on  a statewide  basis.  As  long 
as  wc  arc  speaking  about  the  state  mandatory  training 
course,  I couldn’t  see  that  being  done  on  a statewide  basis. 

I think  wc  could  support  a four-year  police  college  state- 
wide if  we  could  get  the  legislature  to  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  that  it  has  come  to  in  regard  to  teaching  and 
other  professions,  and  that  is  that  you  have  to  practice 
and  master  the  body  of  information  before  you  start 
doing  surgery. 

The  numbers  involved  arc  such  that  New  York  Slate 
would  need  one  instituion  of  medium  si/c  to  serve  the 
needs  of  its  criminal  justice  system  the  entire  system 
not  just  police.  But  New  York  has  not  made  that  kind  of  a 
commitment  to  excellence  in  law  enforcement  or  in  crim- 
inal justice,  and  I don’t  see  it  coming.  I don  t see  the  pres- 
sure coming  from  within  the  criminal  justice  sytem  the 
demand  for  upgrading.  And  I don’t  see  it  coming  from 
outside  the  system  cither.  The  public  doesn’t  have  a lobby 
that  is  strong  enough,  wealthy  enough,  or  articulate 
enough  for  what  it  takes  to  lobby  effectively.  At  some 
lime  the  state  should  make  the  commitment  that  we  will 
require  policing  to  be  a real  profession  in  this  state.  No 
state  has  done  that. 

The  self-interest  groups  that  worry  about  the  working 
conditions  of  the  police  officer  tend  not  to  exercise  what 
appears  to  be  extraordinary  infiucncc  over  the  legislature 
on  demands  for  markedly  improving  the  business  to  the 
point  where  it  is  something  more  than  it  is  today.  I hat 
sounds  critical  as  hell  of  the  chiefs  association  and  the 
PBA.  but  what  they’ve  done  is  what  they’ve  done.  What 
they  could  do  is  what  they  haven’t  done,  what  is  needed 
to  be  done. 

LEN:  What  is  your  greatest  interest  in  policing? 

Ginlinucd  on  Page  10 


“You  have  to  give  the  team  the  opportunity  to  develop  as 
a team.  You  have  to  give  the  team  the  opportunity  to 
identify  its  problems  with  the  community.” 
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EXECUTIVE  VIEWPOINT 


By  ALLEN  H.  ANDREWS 


Tackling  problems  creatively:  the  need  for  police  research 


I'hc  value  of  research  to  the  police  is  as  yet  unappreciated.  The  police  service  still 
secnis  wary  and  unused  to  the  proposition  that  we  must  examine  in  a systematic  and 
probing  manner  the  policies  and  practices  which  undergrid  the  way  we  do  our  job.  Unlike 
business  and  industry,  which  have  highly  developed  research  techniques,  the  police  field 
has  remained  unsophisticated  in  the  scientific  study  of  its  operations.  Profitmaking 
corporations  use  marketing  research,  operations  research,  and  product  testing  to  increase 
profits.  There  has  not  been  a similar  emphasis  in  the  police  community  on  increasing  its 
productivity. 

Some  of  the  limitations  on  police  research  can  be  traced  to  inadequate  budgets. 
Every  police  chief  executive  is  faced  with  competing  uses  of  limited  budget  dollars  and 
cities  have  never  been  noted  for  their  willingness  to  support  research.  It  is  measurably 
easier  to  gain  support  from  municipal  officials  for  ten  more  patrol  officers  or  five  mosc 
vehicles  than  for  one  research  position.  In  departments  where  there  are  research  staffs, 
much  of  their  time  is  commonly  consumed  by  routine  but  necessary  nonrescarch  tasks 
because  of  shortages  of  other  types  of  police  staffs. 

In  those  few  departments  able  to  conduct  more  sophisticated  research,  chiefs  are 
often  unwilling  to  support  such  efforts  for  various  (mostly  externally-imposed  political) 
reasons.  The  results  of  research  arc  potentially  damaging.  They  may  show  severe 
limitations  in  the  department's  ability  to  deal  with  a particular  crime  problem;  or,  it  may 
show  tliai  some  part  of  the  department  is  poorly  managed.  In  each  instance,  the  chief 
may  be  faced  with  questions  that  arc  difficult  to  answer.  Every  chief  recognizes  that 
research  is  likely  to  produce  few  rewards  and  little  approval,  but  much  criticism  and 
pressure. 

Many  chiefs  sec  research  as  being  too  abstract  and  impractical  to  have  value  in  “real" 
police  work.  This  is  nonsense.  It  is  time  we  learned  to  deal  with  research  and  recognize  its 
payoffs  to  policing.  Police  chief  executives  must  appreciate  that  good  research  can  help  to 
weed  out  ineffective  programs,  develop  new  approaches,  tighten  administrative  control  of 
the  department,  and  increase  one's  ability  to  justify  department  budgets. 

rius  last  point  is  particularly  important.  In  recent  years,  we  have  found  ourselves 
under  growing  pressure  to  justify  budget  requests.  The  once  sacred  police  budget  must 
now  be  supported  with  hard  information  which  can  be  gained  only  through  controlled 
research.  Although  many  departments  have  massive  amounts  of  data  available,  they 
almost  never  analyze  it  in  a way  that  would  help  them  compete  in  the  budget  arena  with 
local  agencies  having  extensive  research  and  analysis  capabilities.  Lack  of  know-how,  staff 
shortages  and  the  difficulty  of  retrieving  and  analyzing  data  from  paper  records  are  the 
principal  reasons  for  this, 

Research  also  helps  administrators  allocate  funds  efficiently.  In  Peoria,  for  instance, 
we  have  been  conducting  research  projects  on  household  burglary.  The  study  indicates 
that,  at  least  in  our  city,  dwelling  burglary  rates  can  be  affected  most  directly  through 
increasing  arrests,  as  opposed  to  rehabilitating  burglars  or  giving  them  stiffer  sentences.  It 
also  indicates  that  we  could  most  effectively  increase  arrests  by  greatly  increasing  the 
number  of  burglary  scenes  examined  for  latent  fingerprints.  This  research  project 
provided  information  that  allowed  us  to  decide  programatically  where  to  put  the  dollars. 

Effective  research  challenges  some  of  the  most  cherished  myths  of  modern  policing; 
Our  faith  in  the  preventive  powers  of  patrol  and  the  efficacy  of  singlemindedly  pursuing 
the  investigation  of  every  case  arc  two  examples.  These  challenges  lead  to  the  sort  of 
healthy  controversy  which  is  a prerequisite  to  the  improvement  of  our  profession.  So  long 
as  police  research  is  less  than  conclusive,  each  new  research  effort  will  force  police  chief 
executives  to  reexamine  their  practices,  to  discuss  findings  with  their  colleagues,  and  to 
try  to  improve  their  departments'  effectiveness. 

Another  kind  of  research  is  that  which  exanunes  the  causes  and  nature  of  crime.  In 
my  judgment,  it  has  been  almost  useless  in  helping  practitioners  get  their  job  done, 
because  practitioners  have  not  been  involved  in  setting  the  agenda.  Although  basic 
rcscarcb  may  never  have  an  immediate  impact  on  policing,  its  usefulness  could  be 
increased  if  police  chiefs  became  .ictively  involved  in  reviewing,  criticizing,  and  discussing 
research  programs. 

basic  research  is  now  and  should  continue  to  be  the  province  of  the  Federal 
government,  educational  institutions,  and  private  research  foundations.  Most  local 
government  budget  resources  arc  insufficient  to  support  the  expensive  and  long-term 
projects  characteristic  of  basic  research.  But  such  research  must  be  structured  to  include 
local  police  expertise  m research  programming  and  design  and  the  conduct  of  the 
projects. 

Constitution.illy.  the  control  of  crime  is  a st.iie  and  local  responsibility.  But  the 
conduct  of  long-term  basic  research  and  dissemination  of  its  findings  is  one  of  the  ways 
that  the  Federal  government  can  support  state  and  local  government  efforts. 

State  governments,  in  turn,  can  support  local  govemntents  by  conducting  research 
into  such  areas  as  the  impact  of  state  laws  on  local  operating  procedures,  comparisons 
across  local  jurisdictions,  and  the  effects  of  state  criminal  justice  responsibilities  on  local 
.ictivitjcs.  Private  foundations  h;ivc  the  resources  to  underwrite  the  kind  of  high  risk 
research  in  which  government  .igeneics  cannot  afford  to  indulge. 

Ihus  the  Icdcral  government,  state  governments,  educational  institutions,  and 
private  foundations  all  can  contribute  to  our  understanding  and  improvement  of  police 
operations  through  research.  Local  police  agencies,  however,  have  the  potential  for 
making  a critical  contribution  to  developing  a body  of  knowledge  on  policing.  By 
systematically  collecting  the  needed  data  and  analyzing  it  through  a series  of 
wcll-d«igncd  research  projects,  police  agencies  can  generate  information  which  can  be 
used  to  tackle  the  difficult  issues  of  management  control,  resource  allocation,  and 
operational  effectiveness.  Police  chief  executives,  however,  will  have  to  commit 
themselves  to  encouraging,  funding,  publicizing,  using  and  debating  the  results  of 
research. 

lo  accomplish  this,  each  police  department  of  any  size  should#have  at  least  one 
full-time  staff  person  dedicated  to  conducting  real  research,  cooperating  with  other 
researchers,  analyzing  the  results  of  others'  research,  and  directing  the  chief's  attention  to 
possible  implications  for  the  department.  Where  the  budget  will  come  from.  I do  not 
know 

Fach  piihcc  chief  should  seek  private  assistance  in  conducting  and  interpreting 


research.  Each  of  us  has  access  to  local  industries,  colleges  and  universities,  and  businesses 
whose  support  in  this  effort  would  be  valuable. 

Finally,  police  research  should  not  be  conducted  in  a vacuum.  We  must  examine  and 
replicate  the  research  done  in  other  police  agencies.  This  replication,  in  turn,  adds  to  our 
body  of  research  knowledge  by  allowing  us  to  apply  the  results  of  one  research  effort  to 
many  departments.  A replication  experiment  is  now  being  conducted  in  which  10-20 
PERF  departments  will  test  the  SRI-developcd  burglary  investigation  assignment  decision 
model. 

We  chiefs  should  support  research  that  examines  and  compares  the  impact  of  the 
various  components  of  the  criminal  justice  system.  In  Peoria,  our  Crime  Reduction 
Council  continues  actively  to  support  research  into  the  nature  of  crime  and  criminal 
behavior  to  try  to  determine  where  limited  criminal  justice  resources  can  most  effectively 
be  allocated.  In  many  cases  such  research  will  involve  expense,  but  it  can  lead  to  more 
successful  crime  control.  It  is  incumbent  on  each  police  chief  to  support  research  and  in- 
terpret and  debate  research  results.  Our  experience  excites  me  about  the  potential  we 
have  to  tackle  our  common  problems  more  creatively. 

(This  column  is  written  by  members  of  the  Police  Executive  Research  Forum.  Allen 
H.  Andrews  is  Superintendent  of  Police  in  Peoria,  Illinois.) 

LEN  interview:  George  O’Connor 


Continued  from  Page  9 

O’CONNOR:  I guess  at  this  point,  I would 

have  to  say  that  it  has  to  do  with  the 

structure  and  relationships  of  policing  to 

its  clients  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  itself 

on  the  other;  the  internal  and  external 

structures. 

LEN:  What  role  do  you  see  these  relation- 
ships playing  in  the  improvement  of  polic- 
ing? 

O’CONNOR:  I'd  talk  about  it  in  terms  of 
using  the  hospital  model  as  a device  for 
thinking  about  a new  structure.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  nature  of  the  police  func- 
tion is  not  that  it  collects  a group  of 
individuals  and  puts  them  in  uniforms 
to  go  out  and  behave  as  a group  of  in- 
dividuals. It  takes  individuals,  one  by  one, 
and  sends  them  out  to  behave  one  to  one 
with  people  who  have  problems.  And  to 
me  that  means  that  the  real  focal  point 
or  real  critical  element  in  any  kind  of  im- 
provement is  a)  to  make  sure  that  the 
people  who-  are  coming  to  practice  this 
thing  we  call  "law  enforcement"  or  "polic- 
ing" arc  here  for  the  right  reasons,  with 
sufficient  skills  and  capabilities  to  perform 
well,  and  b)  our  working  within  a struc- 
ture that  makes  them  accountable  to  their 
client  externally,  and  internally  provides 
a mechanism  for  supporting,  maintaining, 
coordinating  and  assisting  them  so  that 
they  can  do  the  job. 

The  job  of  the  police  manager  is  more 
comparable  to  the  role  of  the  hospital 
administrator  than  to  that  of  the  chief 
surgeon.  It  is  not  the  police  manager’s 
role,  in  this  ideal  world,  to  tell  the  police 
officer  on  the  street  that  he  can  or  cannot, 
or  should  or  should  not,  but  rather  to  ask 
“What  can  I do  to  enable  you  to  do  what 
you  need  to  do?” 

The  individual  practitioner  who  has 
been  provided  with  the  coordination, 
support  and  service  to  functior.  effectively 
is  so  infrequent  in  most  places  that  the 
whole  squad  has  to  arrive  at  the  door- 
step or  surround  the  building.  Those  are 
conditions  that  occur.  Pan  of  the  reason 
they  occur  is  that  we  don’t  allow  the 
police  officer  to  develop  relationships 
within  the  community  he  serves  so  that  he 
receives  the  alens  and  early  warnings 
about  problems  developing.  Thus,  they 
develop  and  become  worse  to  the  point 
where  it  docs  take  five  or  ten  police 
officers  rather  than  one  or  two  to  cope 
with  the  situation.  This  is  not  the  army, 
but  the  labels  and  uniforms  we  use  sug- 
gest that  it  is  militaristic.  If  you  adver- 
tise yourself  as  if  you  arc  like  an  army, 
you  will  attract.  In  many  cases,  people  who 
arc  looking  for  what  they  consider  to  be 
the  army. 


People  don’t  go  into  a police  depart- 
ment if  they  think  that  it’s  going  to  be  like 
the  army  if  they  don’t  like  the  concept 
of  military  structure  and  discipline.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  you  describe  policing  as 
being  an  individual  practitioner  providing 
a professional  service  who  stands  out  there 
by  himself,  you  will  get  people  who  are 
looking  for  that  kind  of  a challenge,  and 
who  will  feel  comfortable  with  that  kind 
of  a challenge. 

How  can  we  sit  around  and  say  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel  had  the  last  great  idea  of 
mankind  as  it  relates  to  policing?  As  1 
understand  it,  it  was  a historical  quirk 
that  he  turned  to  a friend  from  the  mili- 
tary to  give  him  a hand  in  doing  what  he 
had  to  do  to  develop  the  Metropolitan 
Police.  Think  what  would  have  happened 
if  he  had  turned  to  a Teamster,  or  to  a 
plumber. 

LEN:  How  do  you  see  policing  in  the 
future? 

O’CONNOR:  When  I get  very  pessimistic, 

I see  it  as  being  very  much  the  same  as  it 
is  today;  running  to  play  catch-up  ball, 
walking  backwards  through  time,  bump- 
ing into  things  that  just  happened  and 
have  to  be  dealt  with,  diverting  or  devoting 
too  little  of  our  resources  to  looking  ahead 
to  see  what’s  coming,  where  the  world  is 
going,  how  it  is  changing  and  who  the  peo- 
ple are  who  have  the  problems.  What’s 
needed  is  getting  out  and  really  trying  to 
prevent  things,  instead  of  putting  up  a 
big  fence  or  hurling  one’s  body  in  between 
the  target  and  predator.  We  need  to  under- 
stand that  the  economic  and  social  con- 
ditions have  changed  and  arc  changing. 

New  problems  are  constantly  arising  and 
people  are  constantly  heading  in  certain 
directions.  But,  that  seems  not  to  be  the 
police  role,  primarily  because  of  the  pub- 
lic. And  it’s  eminently  apparent  in  a place 
like  Troy.  The  general  public  looks  at 
policing  as  largely  irrelevant,  except 
when  things  look  bad  or  when  people  have 
a specific  problem.  1 once  heard  someone 
compare  policemen  to  prunes.  People 
don’t  worry  about  the  wrinkles  or  the  pits 
in  the  prunes  until  they  have  to  use  prunes 
and  everyone  knows  when  it  is  that  people 
turn  to  prunes.  And  when  they  turn  to 
chose  prunes,  they  want  them  to  be  ef- 
fective. 

It  is  the  same  thing  with  the  police; 
having  solved  the  immediate  problem,  let’s 
not  worry  about  it  or  think  about  it  any- 
more. And  so  they  allow  partisan  politics 
to  manipulate,  to  serve  their  self-interests 
to  do  all  the  things  that  shouldn't  be  done. 
And  that,  I suppose,  goes  back  to  why 
the  legislature  doesn’t  make  the  com- 
Continued  on  Page  1 1 


I Jay  Robert  Nash  ON  CRIME 

The  Bureau’s  most  incredible  agent 


Although  the  late  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  took 
pride  in  his  policy  of  keeping  agents  out  of 
the  limelight,  there  was  one  "G-xMan" 
Hoover  could  never  control. 

Gaston  Bullock  Means,  the  agent  in 
question,  was  never  Hoover’s  responsibil- 
ity, but  he  certainly  was  his  headache.  A 
large  man.  Means  was  a North  Carolina 
gumshoe  who  joined  the  Burns  Detective 
Agency  in  1910,  after  having  failed  as  a 
cotton  broker,  school  superintendent  and 
occasional  lawyer. 

William  J.  Burns,  a great  sleuth  in  his 
own  right,  viewed  Means  as  Sherlock 
Holmes  in  the  flesh,  calling  him  “the  great- 
est natural  detective  ever  known.”  Means, 
however,  was  also  one  of  this  country's 
greatest  con  men. 

In  1916,  while  still  in  the  employ  of  the 
Burns  agency.  Means  sought  to  increase  his 
income  by  hiring  himself  out  to  Germany 
as  a secret  agent.  As  he  later  boasted  to 
Hoover,  his  job  was  to  ‘‘embarrass  British 
commerce."  Not  one  to  overlook  oppor- 
tunities, Means  also  went  to  work  for  the 
British  and  collected  huge  spy  funds  as  a 
double  agent. 

"Of  course  1 quit  the  Germans,”  Means 
explained  to  Hoover  some  years  later, 
"when  America  entered  the  war.” 

Means  took  delight  in  describing  his 
alleged  cloak-and-dagger  jobs.  He  once 
claimed  to  have  captured  two  trunkloads 
of  secret  documents  vital  to  America’s  de- 
fense. As  he  was  dragging  the  minks  down 
a Washington,  D.C.  alley  en  route  to  army 
intelligence,  Means  said  he  was  jumped  by 
the  Kaiser’s  minions  and  the  secret  papers 
were  stolen.  Means  never  did  explain,  how- 
ever, that  the  two  trunks  weighed  the 
same  when  finally  delivered  empty  to  in- 
telligence headquarters  as  they  had  when 
allegedly  crammed  with  top-secret  files. 

Means’  war  work  was  interrupted  in 
1917  and  his  position  as  a special  agent 
with  the  Bureau  of  Investigation  (the  pre- 
cursor to  the  FBI)  became  untenable  after 
it  was  discovered  that  he  had  not  only 
bilked  Maude  King,  a wealthy,  eccentric 
heiress,  but  was  mixed  up  with  her  death. 

Investigations  proved  that  years  earlier 
Means  had  staged  a hold-up  of  King  as  she 
was  walking  down  a Chicago,  Illinois  street. 
Means  interrupted  the  phony  thief  to  save 
the  damsel  in  distress  and  become  her  hero 
and  self-appointed  business  manager.  He 
then  systematically  milked  King's  consider- 
able funds  through  fraudulent  investments. 

When  the  lady  eventually  became  suspi- 
cious, Means  suggested  a trip  to  Concord, 
N.C.  While  on  a walking  picnic  in  the 
woods  there.  King  borrowed  the  detective’s 
service  automatic  “to  play  with  it”  and 
"accidently”  shot  herself  behind  the  left 
ear. 

“Mrs.  King,”  Means  explained  to  a 
sympathetic  coroner’s  jury,  "poor  soul, 
was  very  light-headed.”  He  was  acquitted 
of  any  wrong-doing,  but  the  publicity 
about  the  death  caused  Means'  removal 
from  the  bureau. 

Hoover  gave  a great  sigh  of  relief  but 
learned  only  hours  later  that  William 
Burns,  the  bureau's  boss  at  the  time,  had 
rehired  Means  as  the  bureau’s  top  in- 
formant. As  such,  the  con  man  wheeled 
and  dealcd  through  the  early  years  of  the 
currupt  Harding  Administration,  working 
exclusively  for  the  Icss-than  reputable  At- 


torney General  Harry  Daugherty  and  his 
shadowy  aide,  Jess  Smith. 

At  that  time.  Means  headed  what  one 
newsman  termed  "a  private,  hole-in-the- 
corner  goon  squad  for  the  attorney  gener.il. 
Its  arts  were  the  arts  of  snooping,  bribery 
and  blackmail.”  Hoover,  who  was  then  an 
assistant  to  Burns,  was  powerless  to  control 
Means,  but  did  insist  by  formal  letter  that 
the  man  be  ordered  to  stay  out  of  his 
office. 

When  the  Teapot  Dome  scandal 
wrecked  the  Harding  Administration, 
Means  sauntered  through  the  political  ruins 
unscathed.  His  secret  black  books,  in  which 
he  had  recorded  the  indiscretions  of  almost 
everyone  in  Washington,  undoubtedly 
prevented  his  own  indictment. 

Nothing  was  beneath  or  beyond  Means. 
He  stole  the  diary  of  an  Ohio  poetess 
named  Nan  Britton,  an  attractive  lady  who 
had  been  carrying  on  an  affair  with  the 
President.  With  this  document.  Means  tried 
to  blackmail  Harding  and  his  wife  for 
$50,000  but  the  President  died  before  the 
sum  was  collected.  Undaunted,  Means  then 
wrote  a best-selling  book,  "The  Strange 
Death  of  President  Harding.”  In  it.  he  im- 
plied that  Mrs.  Harding  had  poisoned  her 
husband  in  revenge  for  his  affair  with  Brit- 
ton! 

For  the  next  decade,  Means  went  his 
wily  way.  Hoover,  by  then  chief  of  the 
newly  reorganized  FBI.  had  his  agents 
constantly  checking  on  the  super  con  man. 
Means  was  too  smooth  for  them,  however, 
although  he  was  busily  bilking  dozens  of 
wealthy  persons  in  coast-to-coast  schemes. 

Means'  final  con  involved  the  kidnapped 
Lindbergh  baby.  Means  promised  the  wcal- 


Frank  M.  Johnson’s  weak  physical  con- 
dition has  forced  him  to  withdraw  his 
name  from  nomination  as  head  of  the  FBI. 
prompting  the  Carter  Administration  to 
reinitiate  its  search  for  a successor  to  Clar 
ence  M.  Kelley. 

Johnson,  a Federal  District  Judge  in 
Alabama,  announced  his  withdrawal  on 
November  29,  ending  a rash  of  speculation 
about  his  status  as  director-designate.  "It 
will  be  several  more  months  before  I will 
regain  my  strength  and  stamina,”  he  told 
reporters.  "It  will  not  be  fair  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  investigation  or  to  me  to  keep 
this  matter  pending  any  longer.” 

Early  last  month.  Attorney  General 
Griffin  B.  Bell  had  predicted  that  Johnson 
would  be  sufficiently  recovered  from  his 
August  surgery  to  take  over  the  FBI  in 
January  upon  Kelley’s  retirment.  But  the 
nominee's  withdrawal  has  prompted  Bell  to 
ask  Kelley  to  stay  on  as  the  bureau's  direc- 
tor until  February  15. 

In  a news  briefing  following  Johnson's 
announcement,  Bell  declared  that  he  had 
no  candidate  in  mind  to  replace  his  pri- 
mary nominee.  "My  plan  is  to  do  nothing 
for  two  weeks,  to  let  the  dust  settle  and  re- 
think the  selection  process,”  he  said. 

The  tone  of  the  Attorney  General’s  re- 
marks at  the  briefing  session  seemed  to 
imply  that  it  was  unlikely  the  new  candi- 
date would  come  from  the  list  prepared  by 
a special  search  committee  last  June  or 


thy  Evalyn  Walsh  McLean,  who  was  mar- 
ried to  the  publisher  of  the  Washington 
Post,  that  he  could  deliver  the  stolen 
child  intact  from  bootleggers  he  knew,  He 
obtained  $100,000  from  McLean  for  the 
ransom,  but  it  was  all  a ruse  and  Means  was 
subsequently  convicted  of  fraud. 

Hoover  beamed  delight  when  "special 
agent”  Means  was  sent  to  Leavenworth  Pri- 
son for  15  years.  The  con  man  suffered  a 
heart  attack  in  1938,  and  as  he  lay  dying  in 
his  cell,  FBI  agents  visited  him.  They 
wanted  to  know  where  McLean’s  $100,000 
had  been  buried.  Means  merely  put  a finger 
to  his  lips  to  seal  the  secret,  blinked  and 
died  with  a smile  on  his  face.  Hoover  never 
recovered  the  money,  and  remembered 
that  smile  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 

CRIME  NOTES:  Spies  and  detectives  fill 
the  publishing  rooster  this  week: 

- "Spies  and  Spymasters”  by  Jock  Has- 
well  (Thames  and  Hudson)  provides  a con- 
cise history  of  intelligence  gathering. 

— "Secrets.  Spies  and  Scholars"  by  Ray 
S.  Cline  (Acropolis)  is  a revealing  docu- 
mentary of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agen- 
cy. 

— "Detective  Work”  by  William  B.  San- 
ders (Free  Press)  provides  a superb  study  of 
plain-clothes  detective  work  and  street 
operations. 

- "Brick  Agency"  by  Anthony  Villano 
(Quadrangle)  displays  the  terrors  and  tri- 
umphs of  an  FBI  field  agent  penetrating 
the  deepest  alleyways  of  the  Mafia. 


(Released  by  The  Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate,  1 977) 


from  the  top  ranks  of  the  bureau. 

A key  Congressional  staff  member  told 
the  New  York  Times  that  the  matter  was 
"wide  open,”  but  other  observers  specu- 
lated that  Bell  might  again  look  to  the 
Federal  judiciary  for  a new  bureau  head. 

Bell  told  reporters  that  Johnson’s  with- 
drawal was  "unfortunate  for  the  President, 
the  FBI  and  the  nation."  noting  that  the 
judge  "would  have  made  an  ideal  leader  for 
the  FBI.” 

LEN  interview: 
George  O’Connor 

Continued  from  Page  10 

mitment  that  ought  to  be  made:  because 

the  public  doesn’t  demand  it. 

Looking  at  the  future  optimistically. 
I think  the  payoff  is  coming  because  of 
the  investment  that  was  made  in  the 
development  of  educational  programs 
which  ten  years  ago  were  but  a handful. 
But  recently,  a considerable  amount  of 
people  have  been  coming  in  and  will 
continue  to  come  in.  This  will  have  an 
impact  upon  the  business.  We  arc  getting 
a different  kind  of  person.  We  are  get- 
ting a person  who’s  more  thoughtful, 
more  tolerant,  and  who  sees  policing  not 
as  a job  but  as  a public  service.  If  that 
is  not  the  type  of  people  that  we  attract, 
then  the  business  is  in  great  trouble. 


New  1977  Series! 

International 
Criminal  Justice 
Seminar 

A four  part  seminar  dealing  with 
Comparative  Criminal  Justice  Systems 

Each  4S  Minute  tape  is  available 
in  the  following  formats 

• ’/6”  vidcocassctle  ($50.00) 

• W"  videotape  ($35.00) 

• audio  cassette  ($15.00) 

Prices  for  a complete  set  of  four 
tapes  arc  as  follows 

• ^4”  vidcocasscttc  ($185.00) 

• Vi"  videotape  ($  1 35.00) 

• audio  cassette  ($50.00) 

POLICES YS TCMS  OF OENMA RK 
Arne  Baun 

Assistant  Commissioner 

A description  of  the  Danish  nation- 
al police  force,  comparisons  with  the 
American  police  force  and  criminal 
justice  system  (especially  regarding 
prosecution,  bail,  sentencing,  self- 
incrimination.) 

CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  RESEARCH 
IN  WEST  GERMANY 
Karl  Helm  Cemmer 

Chief,  Institute  of  Criminalistics 

A discussion  of  the  problems 
facing  West  German  police,  especially 
organized  crime  and  terrorism.  Con- 
clusions of  recent  research  conducted 
by  the  Institute  of  Criminalistics  on 
such  issues  as  the  efficiency  of  police 
work,  the  value  of  having  police  on  the 
street,  and  the  effectiveness  of  detec- 
tives. Also,  a discussion  of  the  role  of 
women  in  the  West  German  police 
force. 

THE  POLICE  S YS  TEMS  OF  ITALY 
r rancesco  Minerva 
Chief  Commissarlo  of  Police 

The  structure  of  the  Italian  Nation- 
al Police  service,  including  the  three 
entry  levels  and  training  is  described. 
The  role  of  the  Public  Security  Force 
and  its  relationship  to  the  military. 
Functions  of  the  Italian  police  which 
are  different  from  those  of  the  Ameri- 
can police  forces,  such  as  issuing  li- 
censes. 

POLICE  SYSTEMS 
OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 
Lawrence  Beswick 
National  Police  College 
(Bramshlll,  England) 

A description  of  the  British  police 
system,  including  a discussion  of  the 
unit-beat  or  ‘panda"  system  the 
prevalent  method  of  policing  in 
England.  The  British  as  an  unarmed 
police  force;  the  control  of  firearms 
in  England.  Training  of  British  police 
officers,  especially  upper-level  training 
at  the  National  Police  College. 


To  order  indicate  the  tape  or  tapes 
desired,  and  compute  the  total  price. 
Please  include  your  name,  address, 
city,  stale,  zip  code,  and  the  agency 
or  institution  with  which  you  are 
affiliated. 

Mail  your  order  to.  Law  Enforce- 
ment News,  Room  2104,  444  West 
56th  Street.  New  York,  New  York 
10019. 
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Bobbs-Merrill  Educational  Publishing  Presents . . . 


Readings  in 
Criminal  Justice 

edited  by  Richter  H.  Moore,  Jr.,  Thomas  C.  Marks, Jr. 
and  Robert  V.  Barrow 

This  anthology  provides  a balanced  look  at  the  various  parts  of  the 
criminal  justice  system.  It  recognizes  that  a single  criminal  justice 
system  does  not  yet  exist  in  the  United  States,  but  that  such  a 
system  Is  necessary  and  must  be  achieved.  Contributors  include 
Virgil  W Peterson,  George  L Kirkham,  James  Leo  Walsh.  Edward 
C.  Gallas,  Stuart  S.  Nagel,  Ernest  C.  Friesen,  Warren  E.  Burger, 
Richter  H.  Moore.  Jr.,  and  others. 

Paper  $9.20  542  pages  No.  61371 

Foundations  of 
Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice 

by  Robert  G.  Caldwell  and  William  Nardini 

Police  cadets  and  criminology  students  will  find  here  a comprehen- 
sive introduction  to  the  field  of  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice.  A short  history  of  law  enforcement  from  its  origins  in 
Anglo-Saxon  England  to  present-day  America  is  followed  by  a 
discussion  of  the  causes  of  crime  and  delinquency.  The  authors  then 
consider  various  problems  of  police  organization  and  administra- 
tion and  the  vital  role  of  the  courts  and  criminal  law. 

Cloth  $14.85  368  pages  No.  61412 

The  Police  Personnel 
Selection  Process 

by  Leonard  Territo,  C,  R.  Swanson,  Jr.  and 
Neil  C.  Chamelin 

Because  there  is  no  single,  foolproof  method  for  selecting  the  right 
candidate  for  police  work,  the  guidelines  in  THE  POLICE  PER- 
SONNEL SELECTION  PROCESS  will  help  administrators  make 
the  right  decisions  about  candidates.  Included  are  highly  specific 
forms  and  guidelines  to  follow,  specimen  questions  to  ask,  sample 
interviews  to  imitate,  and  the  latest  rules  of  the  Equal  Opportunity 
Commission.  Administrators  in  many  fields  will  find  this  book 
useful. 

Paper  $8.75  312  pages  No.  61403 


OTHER  TITLES  AVAILABLE 

THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  A 

PRISON  AND  PAROLE  S/STEM,  Abridged  Edition 

by  Daniel  Glaser 

Foreword  by  Robert  R Kennedy 

Paper  $5.70  No.  60842 

CRIME  AND  JUSTICE  IN  AMERICAN  SOCIETY 
edited  by  Jack  D.  Douglas 
Paper  $5.40  No.  60809 

THE  ROLE  OF  THE  POUCE  IN  URBAN  SOCIETY: 

CONFLICTS  AND  CONSEQUENCES 

by  Norman  L,  Weiner 

Studies  in  Sociology 

Paper  $2.90  No.  61365 

ISSUES  IN  THE  SOCIOLOGY  OF 
CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 
by  Sheldon  R.  Olson 
Studies  in  Sociology 
Paper  $1.95  No.  61348 

PRISON  ORGANIZATION  AND 
INMATE  SUBCULTURES 

by  Charles  W.  Thomas  and  David  M.  Petersen 

Studies  in  Sociology 

Paper  $3.40  No.  61404 


B3FR  BOBBS-MERRILL  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING 

4300  West  62nd  Street*  Indianapolis.  Indiana  46206*  Telephone  (317)  291-3100 

ORDER  FORM 


Please  send  me  the  books  I have  indicated  in  the  space  below.  Order  2 or  more  titles 
and  get  a 25%  discount.  No  discount  for  order  of  a single  book. 


TITLE 

NUMBER 

QTY. 

INDIVIDUAL 

COPY 

TOTAL 

READINGS  IN  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

61371 

$ 9.20 

FOUNDATIONS  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AND 
CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

61412 

$14.85 

THE  POLICE  PERSONNEL  SELECTION  PROCESS 

61403 

$ 8.75 

OTHER  TITLES 

□ Payment  enclosed  (No  poslape  □ Bill  me.  (Postage  and  handling  Sub  total 

and  handling  charges)  charges  will  be  added) 

'Sales  tax  will  be  added  where  applicable.  Discount 

Name 

Total* 

Address. 


Cily Stale Zip 

Send  order  to;  Mr.  Bernard  Fortunoff 

Bobbs-Merrill  Educational  Publishing  308 

4300  W.  62nd  Street.  Indianapolis.  Indiana  46206 
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New  additions  to  the  literature  of  criminal  justice 


Constitudonal  Law  for  Police.  3rd  Edition. 
John  Klotter  and  Jacqueline  Kanovitz.  An- 
derson Publishing  Company.  646  Main 
Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  1977.  856  pages. 
$15.95. 

This  book  addresses  the  needs  of  the 
teacher  who  likes  to  make  some  use  of 
the  traditional  case  method  of  teaching  law 
but  who  feels  that  the  usual  "cases  and  ma- 
terials" law  textbook  does  not  provide 
enough  depth  and  continuity.  Klotter  and 
Kanovitz  have  devoted  about  65  percent 
of  their  book  — now  appearing  in  its  third 
edition  — to  textual  material.  It  is  well-ar- 
anged  and  clearly  written,  treating  with 
careful  consideration  those  aspects  of  the 
Constitution,  and  Supreme  Court  interpre- 
tations of  them,  that  are  most  likely  to  af- 
fect criminal  justice  practitioners  in  the 
course  of  their  work. 

The  remainder  of  the  book  consists  of 
opinions  from  well-chosen  cases  which  il- 
lustrate the  points  made  in  the  text.  This 
section  is  valuable  not  only  for  teachers 
who  use  the  case  methods,  but  also  for 
those  who  feel  it  is  beneficial  for  students 
actually  to  read  the  court  opinions  which 
engender  so  much  controversy  - contro- 
versy which  is  often  ill-informed. 

The  only  caveat  in  regard  to  this  book  is 
that  on  a very  few  occasions  the  authors 
seem  to  let  their  opinions  and  forecasts 
outrun  their  data.  In  discussing  the  fact 
that  the  exclusionary  rule,  for  example,  has 
been  questioned  and  limited  in  its  applica- 
tion by  the  Supreme  Court,  the  authors 
seem  to  imply  that  the  rule  may  be  on  its 
way  out.  Although  such  a prediction  may 
be  legitimate  in  law  review  debate,  it  is 
dangerous  when  addressed  to  police  of- 
ficers who  may  rely  upon  it  in  performing 
their  professional  duties. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  weaknesses 
like  this  are  few  and  far  betwecn;they  can 
be  easily  dealt  with  by  teachers  who 
choose  to  use  this  book  for  the  sake  of  its 
many  and  obvious  merits. 

—Dorothy  H.  Bracey 
* • • 

Agency  of  Fear.  By  Edward  jay  Epstein. 
G.P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  New  York.  1977. 
325  pp.  $9.95. 

Edward  Jay  Epstein  is  an  investigative 
reporter  who  is  best  known  for  his  book 
Inquest,  which  portrays  the  behind-the- 
scenes  activities  of  the  Warren  Commis- 
sion’s inquiry  into  the  death  of  President 
John  F.  Kennedy. 

Many  of  the  individuals  in  his  new 
work.  Agency  of  Fear,  are  names  popular- 
ized by  the  Watergate  investigation  — 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  John  Mitchell,  John 
Ehrlichman,  and  G.  Gordon  Liddy  to 
mention  a few. 

The  focus  of  this  book  is  a description 
of  President  Nixon's  attempt  to  gam 
control  of  an  investigative  agency  to  use 
for  his  own  political  motives.  To  further 
this  end,  the  author  indicates  that  it  was 
necessary  for  President  Nixon  to  cither 
replace  the  civil  servants  in  the  existing 
investigative  agencies  who  opposed  him, 
or  to  create  a new  investigative  agency 
which  would  be  an  arm  of  the  White 
House.  Since  the  former  method  met  with 


much  opposition,  the  White  House  under 
President  Nixon  chose  to  create  a heroin 
epidemic  and  a related  crime  wave  which 
would  affect  every  American.  The  author 
describes  how  statistics  were  biased  to  de- 
pict an  epidemic,  thus  helping  to  reach 
the  overall  goal. 

Epstein  relates  how  the  Nixon  Adnun- 
istration  used  the  rivalry  between  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service  and  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs,  along  with 
the  "created’’  heroin  epidemic  and  re- 
sultant rise  in  crime,  to  create  the  Office 
for  Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforcement 
(OOALE).  ODALE  was  formed  on  January 


28.  1972  by  an  executive  order  of  the 
President  and  reported  directly  to  him 
through  its  director.  Myles  Ambrose. 
This  agency,  according  to  the  author, 
was  the  first  step  in  a plan  by  the  White 
House  to  take  over  the  various  investi- 
gative agencies  under  the  guise  of  reo^ 
ganization  or  consolidation  for  efficiency. 
Epstein  explains  how  tjjis  plan  was  inter- 
lupted  and  eventually  ruined  by  both 
the  Watergate  break-in  on  June  17.  1972 
and  the  subsequent  investigation. 

This  book  makes  for  good  reading,  is 
well  written,  and  the  events  described  arc 
documented  by  author's  notes.  Anyone 


reading  this  book  will  find  it  credible  in 
light  of  the  revelations  coming  out  of  the 
Watergate  investigation. 

-Jack  F,  Dowling 


Read  a Good  Book  Lately? 

Tell  us  about  it.  Law  Enforcement 
news  will  publish  reader-contributed 
reviews  of  newly  published  books  re- 
lating to  the  law  enforcement  pro- 
fession. Send  your  submissions  to: 
Editor,  l.aw  Enforcement  News, 
Room  2104,  444  West  56th  Street. 
New  York.  NY  10019. 
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FIRST  ANNOUNCEMENT! 

Publications  of  The  John  Jay  Press 

THE  LITERATURE  OF  POLICE  CORRUPTION: 

Volume  I:  A Guide  to  Bibliography  and  Theory 

by  Antony  E.  Simpson,  John  Jay  College  o(  Criminal  Justice  Library 

with  d Foreword  by 

Albert  J Reiss.  Jr.,  Yale  University 

This  book  is  an  intensive  review  of  the  historical  and  contemporary  literature  on  police  corroption."Aniony  Simpson’s  review  o(  what  Is  known 
•bout  police  corruption  is  both  necessary  and  timely,"  Albert  Reiss  writes  in  the  Foreword,  "What  is  reportod  In  this  volume  can  help  those 
with  an  interest  in  police  corruption  turn  to  broader  questions  of  civic  morals,  of  public  office  and  public  trust,  end  of  public  eccounlability. 
The  understanding  of  police  corruption  displayed  in  this  volume  enlightens  and  can  illuminata  tha  nature  of  fiduciary  relationships  in  all  public 
bureaucracies  and  their  relationship  to  organizational  control." 

220  Danes  October  Clothbound;  $10,00 


TERRORISM: 

Interdisciplinary  Perspectives 


edited  by 

Yonah  Alexander,  State  University  of  New  York 
and 

Seymour  Maxwell  Finger,  City  University  of  New  York 
with  a Foreword  by 

Hans  J.  Morgenthau,  New  School  of  Social  Research 


This  book  attempts  to  define  international  terrorism  and  to  evaluate  some  of  the  effective  approaches  used  lo  curb  it.  Sixteen  contributors 
examine  terrorism  in  terms  of  psychology,  the  militarv,  governmental  legislation,  computer  statistics,  history,  nuclear  proliferation,  civil  liber- 
ties  and  the  media.  In  the  Forward.  Hans  J Morgenthau  states:  "As  tha  experience  of  organized  armed  citizani  laying  down  conditions  for  the 
government  to  fulfill  on  the  threat  to  lives  and  property  of  other  citizens  is  novel,  so  must  the  roaetlon  of  the  government  to  such  a ehallwga  ^ 
novel.  It  is  the  great  merit  of  this  collection  of  essays  to  consider  the  Issues  raised  by  contemporary  terrorism  in  this  spirit  of  unprecedented 
novelty  and  thereby  to  contribute  significantly  to  the  solution  of  the  issues  raised,"  * 


350  pages 


Published 


Peperbeck:$S.95 


POLICE  STUDIES 

The  International  Review  of  Police  Studies 


This  new  quarterly  journal  is  intended  to  provide  an  international  forum  for  ideas,  information  and  research  on  police  problems.  Topics  to  be 
included  are  the  command,  leadership,  end  management  of  police:  ihe  tasks  of  the  police,  including  crime,  traffic,  public  order,  and  soaa  service, 
the  career  of  police,  including  recruitment,  training,  advencemeni.  and  discipline;  criminal  taw;  police  science  and  technology;  police  unions  end 
organizations;  academic  research,  and  police  history. 

The  editor  of  POLICE  STUDIES  is  Philip  John  Stead,  Professor  of  Comparative  Police  Science  at  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  end  for- 
mer Dean  of  Academic  Studies  at  the  U.K.  Police  College,  Bramthill.  England. 


100  pages  each  issue  June,  September.  December 

Charter  subscription  until  Februery  28,  197B:  $16.00 


To:TheJohn  Jay  Press,  444  W.  66th  St„  New  York,  NY  10019  Name  _ 

Please  send  me  □ TERRORISM,  □ THE  LITERATURE  OF  Address 

POLICE  CORRUPTION,  and  D enter  my  charter  subscription 

lor  POLICE  STUDIES  Enclosed  is  my  payment  of  $ City  — 


Paperbound 
Thereafter  $20.00 
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Current  Job  Openings  in  the  Criminai  Justice  System 


Rehabilitation  Institute  Director.  Southern  Illinois  Univc^ 
sity's  Rehabilitation  Institute  conducts  three  separately 
coded  master's  degree  programs  in  behavior  modification, 
rehabilitation  administration  and  services,  and  rehabili- 
tation counselor  training.  In  addition,  the  institute  oper- 
ates an  evaluation  and  development  center  which  func- 
tions as  a direct  service  unit. 

Candidates  should  possess  an  earned  doctorate  in 
rehabilitation  or  an  allied  field  and,  moreover,  be  quali- 
fied for  appointment  at  the  full  professor  level.  Those 
with  successful  administrative  leadership  experience  as 
well  as  extensive  experience  in  research,  teaching,  pro- 
fessional service,  and  obtaining  external  funding  are  en- 
couraged to  apply. 

Responsibilities  include  providing  administrative 
direction,  assuming  a leadership  role  in  obtaining  funding, 
stimulating  faculty  research  and  expertise,  developing 
a liaison  betwen  the  faculty  and  outside  groups,  and 
participating  in  teaching,,  research  and  service  activities. 

Send  vita,  a personal  statement  of  interest  and 
three  letters  of  recommendation  to:  Co-Chairpersons, 
Search  Committee,  Rehabilitation  Institute,  Southern 
Illinois  University,  Carbondalc,  IL  62901.  Filing  dead- 
line is  December  31,  1977  and  the  starting  date  will  be 
June  1,  197R. 

Faculty  Position.  San  Diego  State  University  is  seeking  a 
lecturer  or  assistant  professor  whose  primary  teaching 
responsibility  will  be  in  law  enforcement  administration, 
the  administration  of  justice,  research  and  planning  in 
criminal  justice,  and  criminal  justice  and  urban  planning. 

Professional  experience  in  criminal  justice  adminis- 
tration and  university  teaching  experience  are  required. 
An  ABD  is  acceptable,  but  candidates  holding  a doctoral 
degree  in  an  appropriate  field  will  be  given  preference. 
Salary  will  range  from  $14,256  to  $16,320. 

Submit  vita  by  December  15.  1977  to:  Dr.  Robert 
L.  Boostrom,  Coordinator,  Criminal  Justice  Administra- 
tion Program,  School  of  Public  Administration  and  Urban 
Studies.  San  Diego  State  University,  San  Diego,  CA 
92182. 

Assistant  Professor.  This  position  involves  teaching  law 
enforcement  administration,  administration  of  justice, 
and  related  criminal  justice  courses  at  Wayne  State  Uni- 
versity in  Detroit. 

Professional  experience  in  criminal  justice  adminis- 
tration and  university  teaching  experience  is  required.  An 
ABD  is  acceptable,  but  candidates  holding  a doctorate  in 
criminal  justice  or  other  appropriate  field  will  be  given 
preference.  Candidates  with  unusually  strong  quali- 
fications may  be  considered  for  appointment  at  advanced 
rank.  Salary  will  range  from  $14,000  to  $16,000. 

Submit  vita  by  December  15,  1977  to.  Dr.  Louis 
L.  Friedland,  Director,  Criminal  Justice  Program,  De- 
partment of  Political  Science,  Wayne  State  University, 
6001  Cass  Avenue,  Room  214,  Detroit,  Ml  48202.  Start- 
ing date  is  August,  1978. 

Graduate  Assistantships  in  Law  Enforcement.  Southern 
Illinois  University  at  Carbondalc’s  M.S.  program  in  ad- 
ministration of  justice  will  provide  graduate  assistantships 
in  teaching  and/or  research  in  law  enforcement  beginning 
August  21,  1978. 

Tuition  waivers  arc  provided  for  graduate  course- 
work  leading  to  the  M.S.  degree.  Current  pay  rate  for 
quarter-time  assistantship  requires  10  hours  of  work  per 
week  for  $174.00  per  month.  Assistantship  awards  arc 
made  each  fall,  spring,  and  summer  semester. 

For  application  and  for  further  information,  contact: 
Dr.  Fred  Klyman,  Center  for  the  Study  of  Crime,  Delin- 
quency, and  Corrections,  Southern  Illinois  University, 
Carbondalc,  IL  62901.  Telephone;  (618)  453-5701. 
The  closing  date  for  fall  1978  appointment  is  June  15, 
1978. 

Chairperson,  Criminal  Justice  Department.  Earned  doc- 
torate in  criminal  justice  or  a closely  related  field  is  re- 
quired. Professional  experience  in  the  criminal  justice 
field,  experience  in  criminal  justice  education  including 
the  graduate  level,  scholarly  contribution  in  the  field, 
and.  experience  in  academic  administration  arc  preferred. 
In  addition,  the  candidate  must  profess  an  educational 
philosophy  compatible  with  the  integrated  program  of 
the  department. 


Successful  applicant  will  administer  department 
and  assume  responsibility  for  curriculum,  leadership  of 
faculty,  budget,  and  professional  standards.  Department 
has  articulated  associate,  baccalaureate,  and  masters 
programs.  Rank  and  salary  wQl  be  based  on  qualifica- 
tions. The  appointment  will  be  on  a 9.5  month  basis 
commencing  as  soon  after  selection  as  possible,  but 
no  later  than  September  1.  1978. 

Submit  credentials  by  December  15,  1977  to;  N. 
Parasda,  Dean,  College  of  Applied  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, Youngstown  State  University.  410  Wick  Avenue, 
Youngstown,  OH  44555. 

Assistant  Professor.  The  successful  candidate  will  teach 
three  courses  each  quarter  and  will  assist  with  academic 
advising  at  St.  Cloud  State  University  in  Minnesota.  Ap- 
pointment date  has  been  set  for'March  13,  1978. 

A Ph.D.,  Ed.D.  or  D.A.  degree  is  a prerequisite  for 
consideration.  It  is  desirable  that  the  degree  be  a Ph.D. 
in  criminal  justice  but  consideration  will  be  given  to  those 
with  the  Ph.D.,  Ed.D  or  D.A.  in  a closely  related  field  if 
the  individual  has  experience  within  the  criminal  justice 
system.  It  is  preferred  that  person  be  capable  of  providing 
an  analytical  rather  than  a skill-oriented  perspective  of 
criminal  justice.  Salary  will  range  from  $13,500  to 
$20,300. 

Submit  vita  and  transcripts  plus  three  to  five  letters 
of  recommendation  to:  Dr.  Robert  Prout,  Director,  The 
Center  for  Studies  in  Criminal  Justice.  St.  Cloud  State 
University,  St.  Cloud,  MN  56301.  Deadline  for  the  receipt 
of  completed  credentials  and  all  application  material 
is  January  13,  1978. 

Chairman/Faculty  Member.  The  Department  of  Criminal 
Justice  at  the  University  of  Alabama  in  Birmingham  seeks 
a candidate  who  is  an  energetic  and  established  scholar 
in  the  field.  The  opening  will  be  available  commencing 
with  the  summer  or  fall  term  in  1978. 

Applicants  should  have  extensive  academic  and  prac- 
tical professional  credentials  and  interests  that  will  justify 
a senior  level  appointment  at  a major  urban  university. 
Specific  qualifications  include  a Ph.D.  or  equivalent, 
demonstrated  administrative  experience,  demonstrated 
college  lev^l  teaching  experience,  extensive  research  and 
publications,  and  public  relations  and  commication  with 
local,  state  and  Federal  law  enforcement  agencies.  Rank 
will  be  that  of  an  associate  or  full  professor.  Salary  and 
fringes  are  competitive. 

Interested  applicants  should  submit  a vita  and  refet^ 
ences  to:  Dr.  Tom  Sullivan,  Chairman  of  Search  Com- 
mittee. Department  of  Criminal  Justice.  University  of 
Alabama  in  Birmingham,  University  Station,  Birming- 
ham, AL  35294. 

Supervisory  Customs  Patrol  Officer.  The  United  States 
Customs  Service  is  seeking  an  assistant  director  for  its 
Headquarters  Patrol  Division  in  Washington,  D.C.  Suc- 
cessful candidate  will  assist  the  director  in  providing 
technical  guidance  and  functional  direction  of  all  Customs 


Patrol  matters  to  the  Headquarters  Patrol  Division  staff 
and  the  nine  Regional  Patrol  Divisions. 

Applicants  must  have  completed  one  year  at  the 
GS-14  Federal  job  level  as  of  March,  1978.  Other 
requirements  include  six  years  of  responsible  law 
enforcement  or  other  experience,  and/or  education  and 
training  that  conferred  the  abilit)'  to  plan  and  manage  a 
group  of  multi-faceted  patrol-oriented  law  enforcement 
programs  on  a national  basis. 

For  applications  and  a detailed  description  of  the 
position,  write:  Staffing  Programs  Branch,  1301 
Constitution  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20229, 
Room  1307.  Completed  applications  must  be  submitted 
by  January  3,  1978. 

Social  Science  Specialist.  The  Law  Enforcement  Assis- 
tance Administration  has  an  opening  for  a social  science 
expert  in  its  police  division.  Applicants  should  possess  a 
masters  degree,  reside  in  the  Washington,  D.C.  area  and 
have  three  years  of  professional  experience,  cither  full 
time  or  in  a consulting  opacity.  The  position  will  be  at 
the  grade  11  or  12  rank  with  a salary  range  of  $18,000  to 
$22,000,  Contact:  Judy  Carter,  LEAA,  Washington,  DC 
20531.  Telephone:  (202)655-4000. 

Criminal  Justice  Faculty.  The  American  University  in 
Washington,  D.C.  has  begun  recruiting  to  fill  anticipated 
faculty  vacancies  at  its  Center  for  the  Administration  of 
Justice.  The  academic  rank  and  salary  of  the  positions 
are  open  to  negotiation  and  will  be  deteimined  by  the 
candidates'  academic  qualifications. 

Applicants  should  possess  an  earned  doctorate  with 
demonstrated  interest  in  and  capacity  for  research  and 
publication  as  well  as  in  teaching  in  the  chosen  area  of 
specialization.  Outstanding  applicants  will  be  seriously 
considered  regardless  of  specialty.  Women  and  minority 
group  applicants  are  encouraged  to  apply.  The  center 
offers  a bachelor  degree  and  master  of  science  degree 
with  an  emphasis  in  either  law  enforcement,  corrections, 
judicial  administration,  justice  system  planning,  and 
justice,  morality  and  society. 

Send  vita  and  letters  of  recommendation  to:  Pro- 
fessor Richard  A.  Myren,  Center  for  the  Administration 
of  Justice,  The  American  University,  Washington,  DC 
20016.  Application  deadline  is  January  1, 1978. 


ACCOUNTANT  INVESTIGA  TORS 
The  Division  of  Gaming  Enforcement  of  the  New 
jersey  Department  of  Law  and  Public  Safety  has 
openings  for  account  investigators.  Minimum 
requirements  are  a B.S.  degree  in  accounting  with 
appropriate  law  enforcement  training  and  at  least  one 
year  of  investigative  experience  with  a Federal  or 
state  government  agency.  Send  resume  to: 

Personnel  Director 
Fourth  Floor 
428  East  State  Street 
Trenton,  New  Jersey  08625 


Preserve  your  back  issues  of  LEN!! 


Now  you  can  bind  your  back  issues  of  Law 
Enforcement  News  into  an  attractive  and  useful 
reference  tool.  Each  blue  vinyl  binder  is 
gold-embossed  with  LEN's  distinctive  logo,  and 
holds  a year's  run  of  America's  fastest  growing  law 
enforcement  newspaper. 

The  binders  are  priced  at  $12.00  each,  and  a 
limited  number  of  the  Jtpwiif'f  covers  is  available, 
containing  volumes  one  through  three.  A complete 
set  of  filled  binders,  already  stocked  with  41  back 
issues,  costs  $35.00.  Send  your  order  to:  Law 
Enforcement  News,  Dept.  B,  444  West  56th  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10019. 


January  3-5,  1978.  Seminar:  Protection 
of  Victims  of  Violence.  Presented  by  the 
State  University  of  New  York’s  Institute 
for  Studies  in  International  Terrorism  in 
Geneva.  Switzerland.  Co-sponsored  by  the 
Henry  Dunant  Institute  and  John  Jay  Col- 
lege of  Crirrynal  Justice.  For  application, 
wnte;  State  University  College,  SUNY, 
Oneonta,  NY  13820. 

• • • 

January  3-6,  1978.  Delinquency  Control 
Institute;  Schools.  Educational  Services 
and  the  Justice  System  Workshop.  Pre- 
sented by  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. Fees:  $150  or  $236  for  academic 
credit.  For  information  and  registration, 
contact:  Ms.  Betty  Ferniz.  Delinquency 
Control  Institute.  Tyler  Building,  3601 
South  Flower  Street.  Los  Angeles,  CA 
90007.  Telephone:  (213)  746-2497. 

• • • 

January  3-6,  1978.  Evidence  Technician 
Training  Course,  Part  II.  Presented  by  the 
Macomb  County  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Center  in  Mt.  Clemens.  Michigan.  For  more 
information,  contact;  John  Bruhns,  Ma- 
comb Criminal  Justice  Training  Center. 
P.O,  Bo.k  309,  Warren,  Ml  48090.  Tele- 
phone: (313)  286-7555. 

• • « 

January  9-20,  1978.  Seminar;  Homicide 
Investigation.  Conducted  by  the  Southern 
Police  Institute  in  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
Fee:  $350.  Two-hour  credit  option  is  avail- 
able. For  reservations  and  information, 
contact:  Seminar  coordinator.  Southern 
Police  Institute,  School  of  Police  Adminis- 
tration, University  of  Louisville,  Louisville, 
KY  40208.  Telephone:  (502)  588-6561. 

* • • 

January  9-February  3,  1978.  National 
Crime  Prevention  Institute:  Crime  Preven- 
tion Theory  and  Practice.  Sponsored  by 
the  University  of  Louisville,  Shelby  Cam- 
pus. For  details,  write  or  call;  Educational 
Programs  Manager,  National  Crime  Preven- 
tion Institute,  University  of  Louisville, 
Shelby  Campus,  Louisville,  KY  40222. 
Telephone:  (502)  588-6561. 

• • • 

January  9-February  10,  1978.  Institute 
on  Organized  Crime;  Investigators  Cqurse. 
To  be  held  in  Miami,  Florida  by  the  Metro- 
politan Dade  County  Public  Safety  Depart- 
ment. Fee:  $300.  Details  can  be  obtained 
from:  William  H.  Dunman,  Institute  on  Or- 
ganized Crime,  16400  N.W.  32nd  Avenue, 
Miami.  FL  33054.  Telephone;  (305) 
625-2438. 

• « * 

January  11-13,  1978.  Planning  and 

Budgeting  Workshop.  Presented  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Florida  by  Theorem  Institute. 
Fee:  $225.  More  information  about  this  or 
other  law  enforcement  courses  is  available 
from;  Michael  E.  O’Neill,  Theorem  Insti- 
tute. 1737  North  First  Street,  Suite  590, 
San  Jose,  CA  95112.  Telephone:  (408) 
294-1427. 

• • • 

January  15-20,  1978.  Prosecutor’s  Of- 
fice Administrator  Course,  To  be  held  in 
Houston.  Texas  by  the  National  College  of 
District  Attorneys.  For  information  and 
registration,  contact;  Registrar.  National 
College  of  District  Attorneys.  College  of 
l.aw.  University  of  Houston,  Houston,  TX 
77004. 

• • • 

January  16-17.  1978.  Police  Training 
Course;  Spokesmanship.  Presented  by  the 
University  of  Maryland  University  College. 
Write  or  call;  University  of  Maryland.  Con- 
ferences and  Institutes  Division.  University 
Boulevard  at  Adclphi  Road.  College  Park. 
MD  20742.  Telephone:  (301)  454-5237. 

• • • 

January  16-19.  1978.  Private  SccMrity 
Training  Course:  Security  Supervision,  To 
be  held  in  Nashville,  Tennessee  by  the  Cen- 
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ter  for  Public  Safety  Training  of  Indiana 
University.  Fee;  $175.  For  descriptive 
brochure  and  registration  form,  write  or 
call;  Center  for  Public  Safety  Training, 
Indiana  University,  School  of  Public  and 
Environmental  Affairs.  150  W.  Market 
Street,  Indianapolis,  IN  46204.  (317) 
264-8085. 

• ♦ • 

January  16-27,  1978.  U.S.  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration’s  Law  Enforce- 
ment Training  School.  To  be  held  in  Cam- 
den, New  Jersey.  For  information  about 
this  and  other  schools  held  on  various  dates 
throughout  the  country,  write;  William  J. 
Olavanti.  Director,  National  Training  Insti- 
tute. U.S.  Department  of  Justice.  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration,  Washington,  DC 
20537. 

• • • 

January  16-27,  1978.  Law  Enforcement 
Officer  Course:  Field  Evidence  Techniques. 
Presented  by  the  Modesto.  California  Re- 
gional Criminal  Justice  Training  Center. 
Contact:  Jack  McArthur,  Director,  Modes- 
to Regional  Criminal  Justice  Training  Cen- 
ter, P.O.  Box  4065.  Modesto,  CA  95352. 
Telephone:  (209)  526-2000.  Ext.  541. 

• • « 

January  16-February  3,  1978.  Police 
Instructor  Training  Course.  To  be  held  by 
Northwestern  University's  Traffic  Institute 
in  Evanston,  Illinois.  Fee  of  $535  does  not 
include  room  and  board.  For  additional 
information  and  application  form,  write: 
Registrar.  Traffic  Institute,  Northwestern 
University.  405  Church  Street.  Evanston. 
IL  60204.  Telephone:  (312)  492-7245. 

• • • 

January  17-18.  1978.  Victim  Oriented 
Sex  Crimes  Investigation  Workshop.  Con- 
ducted in  New  York  City  by  the  Criminal 
Justice  Center  of  John  Jay  College  of  Crim- 
inal Justice.  Advance  registration  fee;  $90. 
Moie  information  can  be  obtained  from: 
Ms.  Elizabeth  Taylor,  John  Jay  College, 
Criminal  Justice  Center,  Room  3204S.  444 
West  56th  Street,  New  York.  NY  10019. 
Telephone:  (212)  247-1600. 

♦ • • 

January  23-27,  1978.  Program  Evalua- 
tion Clnic.  To  be  held  at  the  Atlanta  Hilton 
Hotel  by  Theorem  Institute.  For  mailing 
address:  see;  January  11-13. 

• • « 

January  23-27.  1978.  Workshop;  Opera- 
tion and  Management  of  Police  Training 
Programs.  To  be  held  in  New  Orleans. 
Louisiana  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police,  Tuition  of  $300  covers 
tests  and  training  materials.  Write  or  call. 
Ray  Garza.  lACP,  Eleven  Firstfield  Road, 
Gaithersburg.  MD  20760.  Telephone; 
(301)  948-0922.  Ext.  345, 

• • • 

January  23-March  17.  1978.  Delinquen- 
cy Control  Institute;  Eight-Week  Indepth 
Training  Course.  Sponsored  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California  in  Los  Angeles. 
For  mailing  address,  sec:  January  3-6. 

• • • 

January  29,  1978.  Training  Course;  In- 
vestigation of  Violent  Crimes.  Conducted 
by  the  California  Specialized  Training  Insti- 
tute in  San  Luis  Obispo.  For  cligiblity 
qualifications  and  details,  contact;  Cali- 
fornia Specialized  Training  Institute.  Build- 


ing 904,  Camp  San  Luis  Obispo,  CA 
93406.  Telephone:  (804)  544-7 1 70. 

• • • 

January  29-February  1.  1978.  l.cgal  Ed- 
ucation Training  Program:  Major  Fraud.  To 
be  held  in  San  Diego,  California  by  the 
National  College  of  District  Attorneys.  For 
further  information,  see;  January  15-20. 

• • • 

January  29-Fcbruary  2,  1978.  Fifth  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Juvenile  Justice.  To 
be  held  at  the  San  Francisco  Hilton  by  the 
National  Council  of  Juvenile  and  Familv 
Court  Judges  and  the  National  District  At- 
torneys Association.  Tuition  of  $180  docs 
not  include  room  and  board,  however, 
special  room  rates  .arc  available.  Write; 
Institute  Director,  National  District  At- 
torneys Association,  21 1 East  Chic.ago  Ave- 
nue, Suite  1515.  Chicago.  I L 606 1 1 . 

• • • 

January  30-Fcbruary  10,  1978.  Semi- 
nar; Current  Problcnas  and  Concepts  in 
Police  Administration.  Presented  by  the 
Southern  Police  Institute  in  Louisville, 
Kentucky.  For  mailing  address,  consult; 
January  9-20. 

• • • 

February  6-10,  1978.  Probation-Cor- 
rectional Officer  Training  Course-  Proba- 
tion Case  Management.  To  be  held  in 
Modesto,  California  by  the  Modesto  Re- 
gional Criminal  Justice  Training  Center. 
Fee:  $42,00.  For  more  information,  sec; 
January  16-27. 


February  6-17,  1978.  U.S.  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration’s  Law  Enforce- 
ment Training  School.  To  be  held  in  Port- 
land, Oregon.  For  more  information,  con- 
sult; January  16-27. 

• • • 

February  12-15,  1978.  Delinquency 
Control  Institute:  Schools,  Educational 
Services  and  the  Justice  System  Workshop. 
To  be  held  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri  by  the 
University  of  Southern  California.  Sec; 
January  3-6. 

• ♦ • 

February  13-15,  1978.  Seminar  Law 
Enforcement  Productivity  Measurement 
and  Improvement.  To  be  held  in  Phoenix, 
Arizona  by  Theorem  Institute.  Icc; 
$225.00  Consult:  January  11-13. 

• • • 

February  13-17,  1978.  Police  Training 
Course;  Sex  Crimes  Investigation.  Pre- 
sented by  the  University  of  Maryland.  Fee; 
$175.00  For  more  information,  see;  Janu- 
ary 16-17. 


February  13-March  3.  1978.  Training 
Cx)ursc-  Administration  of  Police  Training. 
To  be  held  in  Elvanston,  Illinois  by  North- 
western University’s  Traffic  Institute.  Fee 
of  $535.00  includes  tuition  and  all  re- 
quired study  and  reference  materials.  For 
additional  information,  consult-  January 
16-F'cbruafy  3. 

• • • 

February  18.  1978.  Course;  Response 
to  Bomb  Threats.  Sponsored  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  University  at  University 
Park.  Registration  fee  of  $40.00  includes 
costs  of  all  instruction,  materials,  two  cof- 
fee breaks  and  lunch.  Contact.  Edwin  J. 
Donovan.  S203  Henderson  Human  De- 


velopment Building,  University  Park.  PA 
16802.  Telephone;  (814)  865-1452. 

• • • 

February  20-23.  1978.  Private  Security 
Training  Course;  Retail  Security.  To  be 
held  in  Indianapolis  by  Indiana  University's 
Center  for  Ihablic  Safety  Training.  Fee: 
$155.00.  For  mailing  address;  see;  January 
16-19. 

• • • 

Fclmiary  20-24,  1978.  Workshop;  Man- 
agement of  Multi-Agency  Investigative 
Units.  To  be  held  in  Las  Vcg.is,  Nevada  by 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  For  details,  see;  January  23-27. 

• ♦ • 

February'  26,  1978.  Officer  Survival 
(A)ursc.  Presented  by  the  California  Spe- 
cialized Training  Institute  in  San  l.uis  Obis- 
po. For  additional  information,  consult 
January  29. 

Ex-agent  joins 
panel  studying 
FBI  role,  mandate 

Continued  from  Page  3 
Hoover. 

Sullivan  resigned  his  institute  post  late 
in  1972  to  establish  a new  Office  of  Na- 
tion.nl  N.nrcotics  Intelligence  for  the  Justice 
Dcp.irtmem  and  Shaw  soon  jmncil  him. 

When  the  office  was  reorganized  into 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  in 
1973,  Shaw  became  part  of  the  DEA.  but 
soon  transferred  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment’s Office  of  Management  and  Finance. 
He  became  a special  .mistant  to  the  head 
of  that  office  in  1975  and  still  holds  the 
position  while  on  special  detail  to  the  reor- 
ganization task  force  at  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget. 

Desenbing  the  duties  of  the  special 
panel,  Shaw  explained  that  the  task  force  is 
trying  to  gather  detailed  information  on 
the  purpose  and  performance  of  75  Federal 
agencies  with  police  powers,  including  the 
FBI. 

A task  force  official  told  Scripps- 
Howard  that  the  panel  is  scheduled  to  com- 
plete its  work  by  early  next  year,  but  that 
no  conclusions  have  yet  been  reached. 
“Maybe  we'll  find  the  FBI  is  simply  too  big 
for  its  own  britches,  that  it  ought  to  con- 
centrate on  investigations  and  get  out  of 
background  and  security  checks  and  stop 
spending  so  much  time  on  intelligence 
cases.” 

The  official  added  that  the  main  ob- 
jective of  the  panel  is  to  find  which  divi- 
sion of  the  l-cdcral  government  is  best  able 
to  handle  each  law  enforcement  task,  be  it 
the  FBI  or  some  other  agency. 

Shaw  said  he  worries  that  publicity 
about  his  past  problems  and  his  present  job 
will  cast  doubt  on  the  objectivity  of  the 
entire  reorganization  effort,  but  he  insisted 
that  the  task  force  will  remain  open 
minded. 

Commenting  on  what  it  is  like  to  work 
with  the  Fill  officials  assigned  to  assist  the 
task  force.  Shaw  noted.  "Well,  you  know 
I’m  still  a ’nonperson'  over  there.  I>ut  we’ve 
been  getting  along  pretty  well.” 
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New  Products  for 
Law  Enforcement 

fcems  about  new  or  modified  products  are  based  on  news  releases  and/or  other  informa' 
tion  received  from  the  manufacturer  or  distributor.  Nothing  contained  herein  should  be 
understood  to  Imply  the  endorsement  of  Law  Enforcement  News. 


MULTIPLEX  ALARM/MANAGEMENT 
SYSTEM  — Receptors’  newly-developed 
System  620  is  a computer-based  proprie- 
tary unit  which  provides  for  complete 
monitoring,  control  and  reporting  of  se- 
curity, fire  and  building  operating  equip- 
ment. 

Designed  specifically  to  collect  data 
from  a variety  of  sensors  located  over  a dis- 
persed area,  the  system  can  perform  such 
functions  as  automatically  notifying  police 
and  fire  departments  via  telephone  lines  in 
the  event  of  an  emergency,  controlling  the 
on/off  operation  of  exterior  signs,  street 
and  entry  lighting,  and  operating  air  condi- 
tioning. water  heating  or  other  essential 
building  management  functions. 

The  unit’s  computer  module  receives 
and  sends  information  via  remote  terminals 
located  in  the  various  buildings,  issues  the 
necessary  commands,  and  displays  such 
data  as  alarms,  summaries,  instructions 
and  command  requests  on  video  monitors. 

Other  features  include  monitoring  of  all 
inputs  four  times  per  second,  line  powered 
remote  sensing  terminals  and  four  wire 
multiplex  connection  to  the  system’s  vari- 
ous components. 

For  complete  information  on  the  cus- 
tom applications  of  the  device,  write:  Re- 
ceptors, Inc.,  4203  Spencer  Street,  Tor- 
rance, CA  90503. 

• • • 

COMMUNITY  ACTION  FILM  - "Whose 
Neighborhood  Is  This?”  is  designed  to  il- 
lustrate how  motivated  and  involved  peo- 
ple can  successfully  attack  crime  in  their 
neighborhoods. 

Depicting  various  communities  that 


have  developed  successful  crime  prevention 
programs,  the  film  presents  the  fight 
against  crime  from  the  points  of  view  of 
the  victim,  the  criminal  and  the  police. 

Designed  to  assist  law  enforcement  pre- 
vention teams  and  other  community  or- 
ganizations in  motivating  the  public  to  take 
action  against  crime,  "Whose  Neighbor- 
hood Is  This?”  comes  in  16mm  color/ 
sound  and  34"  U-matic  videocassettc  for- 
mats and  is  available  for  purchase  or  rental. 

For  further  information,  write;  Mo- 
torola Telcprograms,  Inc.,  4825  N.  Scott 
Street,  Suite  23,  Schiller  Park,  IL  60176, 
or  call  toll  free:  (800)  323-1900. 

• • • 

OXYGEN  VALVE  - The  Hare-Elder  De- 
mand Valve/Resuscitator  is  a dual-function 
oxygen  dipensing  device  designed  to  assist 
persons  who  are  having  difficulty  breathing 
and  to  ventilate  patients  in  conjunction 
with  cardiopulmonary  resuscitation. 

Distributed  by  Dyna-Med,  Inc.,  the 
valve  can  be  adapted  to  update  and  modify 
existing  pressure-cycled  resuscitators,  or  it 
can  be  purchased  as  part  of  a complete  sys- 
tem in  the  form  of  a portable  unit,  a cart 
assembly,  a cased  system  or  a wall- 
mounted  unit. 

Featuring  corrosion-resistant  construc- 
tion, the  device  will  operate  on  any  oxygen 
supply  source  producing  between  20  and 
90  pounds-per-square-inch.  A slight  nega- 
tive pressure  created  by  the  patient’s  inspi- 
ratory effort,  controls  the  flow. 

For  more  information  about  this  and 
other  Hare-Elder  emergency  medical  equip- 
ment: contact,  Dyna-Med,  Inc.,  6200 

Yarrow  Drive,  Carlsbad,  CA  92008. 
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K-9  bomb  detection  squads 
form  national  29-city  network 


A national  network  of  airport  "bomb 
dogs”  squads  designed  to  sniff  out  explo- 
sives on  airliners  was  completed  last  month 
when  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico  became  the 
29th  city  to  put  a K-9  bomb  detection  unit 
on  alert,  according  to  LEAA. 

The  addition  of  the  southern-most  link 
in  the  security  chain  marks  the  full  imple- 
mentation of  a Federally-funded  program 
that  has  placed  a specially  trained  “bomb 
dog”  squad  within  30  minutes  of  any  com- 
mercial airliner  flying  over  the  continental 
United  States. 

Sponsored  by  LEAA  and  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  the  project  was 
initiated  in  1972.  shortly  after  a nearly  di- 
sastrous incident  took  place  at  New  York’^s 
Kennedy  International  Airport,  in  which  a 
bomb  dog  detected  an  explosive  device 
12  minutes  before  it  was  set  to  explode 
aboard  a Trans  World  Airlines  jet. 

In  addition  to  San  Juan,  five  other 
American  cities  put  dog  teams  on  the  line 
this  year,  including  St.  Louis,  San  Diego, 
Seattle,  Phoenix  and  Spokane.  Each  city 
involved  in  the  program  has  at  least  two 
dog-handler  units. 

“Twenty-nine  cities,  located  in  every 
region,  were  selected  so  the  nation  would 
be  covered  as  fully  as  possible,”  Acting 
LEAA  Administrator  James  M.H.  Gregg 
said,  noting  that  77  dogs  and  their  handlers 
had  been  trained  under  the  $400,000  pro- 
ject. 

According  to  LEAA.  the  dogs  may  have 
saved  more  than  100  lives  and  prevented 
millions  of  dollars  in  property  damage  with 
finds  ranging  from  a box  of  ammunition  to 
seven  live  bombs. 

Although  many  of  the  2,000  airport  and 
aircraft  searches  that  the  teams  partici- 
pated in  were  false  alarms,  LEAA  noted 
that  dogs  and  their  handlers  have  found  ex- 
plosives 21  times,  and  that  seven  of  the  in- 


cidents involved  explosives  aboard  air- 
craft. 

Independent  tests  conducted  b^  outside 
evaluators  seem  to  support  the  effective- 
ness of  bomb  dogs.  The  annual  exercises 
have  found  that  K-9  dogs  discovered  hid- 
den explosives  96.6  of  the  time,  on  the 
average  in  16  minutes  and  sometimes  in 
only  30  seconds. 

The  bomb  dogs  involved  in  the  LEAA/ 
FAA  program  are  not  limited  to  airport 
work.  About  60  percent  of  their  time  is  de- 
voted to  patrolling  and  bomb  detection 
surveillance  in  the  cities  where  they  arc  sta- 
tioned, involving  work  in  such  public 
places  as  banks,  stores  and  bus  stations. 

According  to  the  program’s  guidelines, 
airport  alerts  have  first  priority,  even  if  the 
dogs  and  their  handlers  are  engaged  in  pur- 
suing a fugitive  elsewhere,  an  FAA  official 
noted. 

The  teams  have  uncovered  68  explosive 
devices  in  non-airport  searches,  including  a 
bomb  hidden  in  a ceiling  of  a Federal 
building  in  Oakland,  California  and  a letter 
bomb  addressed  to  former  Los  Angeles 
Mayor  Sam  Yorty. 

Under  the  program,  local  policemen, 
sheriff’s  officers  or  airport  security  special- 
ists are  sent  to  Lackland  Air  Force  Base  in 
Texas  for  20  weeks  of  training  in  the  han- 
dling of  the  animals.  LEAA  pays  all  ex- 
penses and  provides  the  dogs. 

The  chief  of  the  Military  Dog  Studies 
Branch  at  Lackland,  Major  Douglas  Great- 
house,  noted  that  the  program  uses  only 
male  German  shepards  that  are  from  one  to 
three  years  old. 

“Smaller  dogs  have  a good  sense  of 
smell,  but  would  be  unsuitable  for  patrol,” 
he  said.  “The  German  shepard  has  stamina, 
adapts  well  to  both  hot  and  cold  climates 
and  also  has  the  intelligence  and  size  neces- 
sary to  patrol.” 


LAPD  opens  nationwide  search 
for  successor  to  Chief  Davis 


Continued  from  Page  1 
would  be  among  this  group  along  with  the 
police  chiefs  of  Long  Beach,  Newport 
Beach,  Orange  and  other  Southern  Cali- 
fornia cities. 

Dale  Speck,  another  former  LAPD 
deputy  chief,  has  also  been  mentioned 
as  a possible  successor  to  Davis.  He  cur- 
rently heads  the  California  Justice  De- 
partment's Division  of  Law  Enforcement, 

According  to  the  Times,  it  is  not  known 
how  many  of  these  former  members  of  the 
Los  Angeles  force  will  compete  for  the 
position  of  chief. 

The  third  group  is  the  most  diverse, 
consisting  of  top  ranking  officers  from  law 
enforcement  ^encies  around  the  country. 
The  Times  noted  that  if  city  officials  pick 
Davis’  successor  from  this  group,  they  will 
most  likely  choose  an  executive  who  has 
come  up  from  the  uniformed  ranks. 

A Times  source  listed  four  names  "as 
being  representative  of  some  of  the  talent 
available  around  the  country.”  The  list 
included  San  Diego  Chief  William  Kolen- 
der;  E.  Wilson  Purdy,  Director  of  the 
Metropolitan  Dade  County,  Florida  De- 
partment of  Public  Safety,  San  Jose 
Chief  Joseph  McNamara,  and  Chief  Robert 
J.  di  Grazia  of  Montgomery  County,  Mary- 
land. 

Ironically,  all  four  executives  mentioned 
by  the  Times  as  examples  of  outside  talent 
are  key  members  of  the  Police  Executive 


arch  Forum  (PERF).  an  organization 
Davis  openly  attacked  during  his 
e as  LA  chief. 
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